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OF LITERATURE, WIT & SENTIMENT. 


; With wisdom, discipiine, and lib’ral arts, 
Th’ embellishmen‘s of life! Virtues like these 
Make human nature shine.— Addison. 
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THE COLTAGE OF ST. LEONARD’, 


Muschat’s Cairn, and the Ruins of St. Anthony’s 


Chapel. 


{An Engraved View of which is given in this Number of 


the Casket.] 


“The Tales of my Landlord” have consecrated 


and rendered classic ground a variety of scenes pos- 
sessing formerly but little interest. The genius of 
Walter Scott has touched them as with a magie 
wand. In the words of ove of his countrymen, 
“since he sung his bold and wild and romantic lays, 
a more religious solemnity breathes from our*mont!- 
dering abbeys, and a sterner grandeur frowns over 
our-time shattered castles. He has peopled our 
hills with heroes even as Ossian peopled them, and 
like a presiding spirit, his image haunts the magni- 
ficent cliffs of our lakes and seas. And as he is, as 


every heart feels, the auther of those noble prose | 
works that coutinue to flash upon the workl, to him ' 


exclnsively belongs the giory of wedding Fiction 
and History in delighted union, and of embodying 
in imperishable reeords, the manners, character, 
soul, and spirit of Caledonia ; so that if her annals 
were lost, her memory would in those tales be im- 
mortal,” 


The eottage at St, Leonard’s crags, the residence | 


of “ Donce Davie Deans,” and his daughters Jeanie 
and Effie, is familiar to all our imagmations. 


tish newspaper that they are founded upon well 
authenticated facts. 


JEANLE AND EFFIE DEANS. 
[From the Dumfries and Galloway Courier.] * 


It is not, we believe, very generally known, that 
the celebrated tale of © Phe Heart of Mid Lothian” 
is founded on fact, and that its heroines resided for 
the greater part of their lives in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dumtries. Of these facts, how- 
ever, our readers will entertain no doubt, when 
they shail have perused the following narrative, 
which we have been obiigingly permitted to extract 
from a memorandum, made by a lady, long before 
the last series of the Tales of my Landlord had been 
announced, and we distinctly pledge ourselves to 
the public for the authenticity of its contents, 

EXTRACT. 


“As my kitchen and parlour were not very far 
from each other, I one day went in to purchase 
chickens from a person 1 heard offering them for 
sale. This was a little stout looking woman, who 
seemed between 70 and 80 years of age. She was 
almost covered with a tartan plaid, and her cap had 


‘over it a black silk hood, tied under the chin, a 


piece of dress still much in use among elderly wo- 


‘men of that rank of life in Scotland. Her eyes were 


Mus-} 


chat’s cairn, the scene where Jeanie had her mid-!| 


night meetings with Robertson, and the ruins of | 
St. Anthony’s chapel, close by, will not be easily | 


orgotten by the readers of ** The Heart of Mid 
forgotten by tl l de 

Lothian.” But it is not, perhaps, very generally 
known, that the seene so described in that interest- 


ing novel has an actual existence in nature. There} 


is, however, a cottage in the eovirons of Edinburgh, 
and upon the very verge of the town, situated pre- 
cisely as that of Davie Deans is pictured.  Be- 
twixt Edinburgh and the mountain called Arthur’s 
Seat,” and near to it are still to be discerned the 
remains of an old cairn, and the yet stately ruins of 
St. Anthony’s chapel. 

The engraving accompanying this number, ex- 
hibits those objects as they now are to be seen, and 
is taken from an admirable drawing, made upon the 
spot, by Miss C. Sehetky, whose graphic powers 
are so well known to the amateurs of the art in this 
eity. Itis a uight view, and represents faithfully 
the gloomy desolation of the scene. 

The character and adventures of Jeanie are sup- 





posed rather to transeend the bounds of probability, 


dark, and remarkably lively and intelligent. I en. 
tered into conversation with her, and began by ask- 
ing how she maintained herself,&c. She said that, 
in winter, she jilted stockings, that is, knitted feet 
to country people’s stockings;—an employment 
whieh bears about the same relation to stocking 
making that cobbling does to shoe making, and is, 
of course, both less profitable and less dignified. 
She added, that she taught a few children to read, 
and in summer, ** whiles reared a wheen chicken.” 
* *= * * After some more conversation, dur- 
ing which I was more and more pleased with the 
good sense and naivette of the old woman’s re- 
marks, she rose to go away. I then asked’ her 
name. Her countenance was suddenly clouded, 
her colour slightly rose, and she said gravely, or 
rather solemnly, “*My name is Helen Walker ; 
but your husband kens weel about me.” 

“In the evening, I mentioned to Mr. ——— the 
new acquaintance I had made, and how mueh I had 
been pleased, and inquired what was remarkable 
in the history of this poor woman. Mr. 
said, there were few more extraordinary persons 
than Llelen Walker. She had been earty left an 





yet it seeins from the following extract from a Scot-lorphan with the charge of a sister considerably 
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younger than herself, whom she educated and main- 
tained by her exertions. It will not be easy to con- 
ceive her feelings, when she found that this only 
sister must be tried by the laws of her country for 
child-murder, and herself called on as the principal 
witness against her. The counsel for the prisoner 
told Helen, that if she could declare that her sister 
had made any preparation, however slight, or had 
given her any intimation whatever of her situation, 
such a statement would save her sister’s life. Helen 
said, “It is impossible for me, sir, to give my oath 
to a falsehood, and whatever be the consequence, I 
will give my evidence according to my conscience.’’ 
The triel came on. The sister was found guilty 
and condemned. In removing the prisoner from 
the bar, she was heard to say to her sister, “*O 
Nelly ! ye hae been the cause o’ my death!” Helen 
replied, * Ye ken I buid to speak the truth.’ 


“In Scotland, six weeks must elapse between the 
sentence and its execution, and Helen availed her- 
self of it. The very day of her sister’s condemna- 
tion she got a petition drawn up, stating the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, and that same evening 
set out on foot trom Dumfries to London, without 
introduction or recommendation. She presented 
herself in her tartan plaid and country attire before 
John, duke of Argyle, (after having watched three 
days at his door,) just as he was stepping into his 
carriage, and delivered her petition. Herself and 
her story interested him so much, that he immedi- 
ately proctred the pardon she solicited, which was 
forwarded to Dumfries, and Helen returned, having 
performed her meritorious journey on foot, in the 
course of a few weeks. 


“E was so strongly interested in this narrative, 
that I earnestly wished to prosecute my acquaint- 
ance with Helen Walker; but as I was to leave the 
country next day, I was obliged to postpone it till 
my return in spring, when my first walk was to 
Helen’scottage She had died a short time before. 
My regret was extreme, and I endeavoured to ob- 
tain some account of her from a woman who inha- 
hited the other end of the house. I inquired if 
Helen had ever spoken of her past history, her 
journey to London, Ke. ‘ Na,” said the old wo- 
man, ** Helen was a wily body, and whenever ony 
o’ the neighbours spierd ony thing about it she aye 
changed the discourse.” In short, every answer I 
received only served to raise my opinion of Helen 
Walker, who could unite so much prudence with 
so much heroism and virtue. 

** Helen Walker lived on the romantic banks of 
the Clouden, a little way above the bridge by which 
the road from Dumfries to Sanquhar crosses that 
beautiful stream. ‘The name of ber younger sister 
is said to have been Tibdby, (Isabella, ) and itis known 
that, after her liberation trom Dumfries jail, she 
was united in marriage to the father of the little 

innocent whose premature death had brought her 
Iife into jeopardy, and that she lived with him in 
the north of England, where Helen used occasion- 
ally to visit her. The interview betwixt Helen and 
Mrs. above detailed, took place in October 
1786, and the remains of the old woman were in- 
terred in the chureh-yard of Irongray, in spring 
1787, without a stoue to mark the spot where they 
are deposited.” 





me 
WASHINGTON. 


Fame spread her wings, and with her trumpet blew~ 
# Great Washington is come !--What praise is due ! 
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He that would gather the roses of matti- 


mony, should wed in the May of life. If you 
wish only the withered leaves and thorns, why 
put it off till September. ‘* Procrastination 
is the thief of time.” 


—>—— 


CURIOUS EXHIBITION. 


On entering the Moana, we were witnes- 
ses to rather a curious exhibition. I should 
first mention that the Persians are in the ha- 
bit of sleeping on the flat roofs of their hou- 
ses, during the summer months. Day was 
just breaking when we arrived. As the hou- 
ses of the poor classes are generally not 
more than eight feet high, we had a full view 
of nearly the whole population in bed: many 
were asleep ; some few had awoke; others 
were getting out of bed, to make their morn- 
ing toilettes. The scene was highly enter- 
taining, and brought to mind the story of Le 
Diable Boiteux, unroofing the houses for the 
gratification of Don Cleofas. 
[ Keppel’s Journey. 
ximnimaseeti prints 
GUNS. 
The invention of guns is indisputably Ger- 
man, and was produced in this manner: One 
Barthoe Schwatis, a friar, in making chemical 
experiments, mixed saltpetre and brimstone 
with other ingredients, and set them upon a 
fire inacrucible; buta spark getting into it, 
the pot immediately broke, with great vio- 
lence and noise ; which event surprised him 
at first, but he repeated his experiment, and 
finding the effect constant, set himself to 
work to improve it; fer which purpose he 
caused an iron pipe to be made, with a small 
hole to fire at; and putting in some of his in- 
gredients, together with small stones, set fire 
to it, and found it answered his expectations 
in penetrating all before it. This happened 
about the year 1535, and was soon improved 
to the making of great ordnance, &c. 
naman 


LAW-MAKERS ARE LAW-BREAKERS. 


Nicius Erytheus quotes a proverb, import- 
ing that there are three sort of men who 
make almost no use of the laws they pre- 
scribe to others. Nobody swerves more from 
the law in practice than a lawyer; nobody 
observes the regimen of health less than a 
physician ; nobody fears the remorse of con- 
science less than a divine. You will find in 
the original the exception which the author 
has made. He does not relate the thing as 
jesters commonly do. They say, that the 
lawyers who advise others so much to go to 
law, seldom go to law themselves; that phy- 
sicians who prescribe so much physic to their 
patients, take but little themselves; and that 
divines who set down so many articles of 





What ‘Tithe shall he bave /"—She paused, and said, 
“Notone. His name alone strikes ev'rg ‘Lite dead.” 


faith for others, believe but few themselves, 
Ari, Boccalini-—Bayle’s Hist. Dict. 
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WALTER FORREST, 


OR THE YOUNG SOLDIER OF PERKIOMEN. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


When the early darkness of a winter even- 
ing has gathered round, and the spirit of the 
storm is pouring abroad his fury over the 
earth, I love to join the friendly circle at 
the cheerful hearth, and listen to the tales of 
former times, ‘here is much in the annals 
of our country to awaken even the dullest 
soul, and many a tale that is told by the even- 
ing fire side is notinferior in point of interest 
to those that shed their fascinations over the 
pages of romance. It was at such an hour, 
and amid such a circle that the history of the 
young soldier of Perkiomen was related. 
Walter Forrest and Agnes Peters had grown 
up side by side like two young trees planted 
together, and as they will intertwine their 
branches, so had the hearts of the youth and 
maiden been mingled even from infancy. ‘The 
parents of both were widowers, and resided 
on adjacent farms near the Perkiomen. Their 
rank in life was nearly the same, but in cha- 
racter they were widely different. —William 
Forrest was the youngest son of an English 
gentleman, in rather limited circumstances, 
and as he could not hope for support from 
his father, immediately after his marriage he 
had emigrated to Pennsylvania, and settled at 
Perkiomen; where in the station of a farmer, 
he had attained acompetency and even wealth 
—but he was not exempted from the ills at- 
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pursuits, their amusements were still the 
same, and even the moody humour of Mr. 
Peters was softened in favour of Walter For- 
rest. In whatever instructions Agnes receiv- 
ed from her futher, Walter participated, and 
in all his studies she became a partner. ‘To 
Mr. Forrest she was as a daughter, and after 
he became blind, often did she set for hours 
together by his side, reading or warbling in 
his ear the ballads with which her memory 
was stored—then pausing to stroke back his 
silvery hair, she would throw her arms round 
his neck and cover his face with her affection- 
ate kisses—at other times she would lead him 
out to the open air to enjoy the fragrance of 
spring, the singing of the birds and the calm 
sunshine, or guide him to the residence of 
her father, and there leaving him, bound off 
to meet Walter on his return to his dwelling, 
or to share the occupation that detained him. 
There was nota spot of green wood, nor a 
hill, nor dale, for several miles round, that 
they had not trodden together, and of which 
they did not know the shady coverts and se- 
cret recesses—amidst the morning dew, at 
noontide, and in the evening twilight, they 
were together bounding over the green hills, 
sketching the distant prospect, or seated on 
the banks of the Perkiomen, imparting to each 
other their different branches of knowledge, 
or telling their early tale of impassioned fond- 
ness. 

Thus years rolled on till youth succeeded 
infancy and childhood. At the age of eighteen, 


tendant on mortality. The death of Mrs. the person of Walter was tall and manly, and 
Forrest, which took place before his youngest | with the expressive dark eye that sheda bright 
son, Walter, had attained his sixth year, threw ' glow of intelligence over his open animated 
an immaoveable blight upon the felicity which | countenance, and the thick black curls that 
he till then enjoyed—and some years after-| shaded his high forehead, he might be consi- 
wards, a dimness of sight, with which he had , dered eminently handsome. Agnes had bright 
long been affected, terminated in total blind- | laughing blue eyes, and neither the beams of 
ness—but his character remained the same, | the sun, nor the breezes that wantoned among 
and even in his darkness, his amiable qualities | the clustering ringlets of her glossy brown 
and cheerful disposition drew round him | hair, had been able to deprive her polished 


many a friendly circle of the old and young— 
and throughout the country, no name was 
more respected than that of Mr. Forrest. 

Mr. Peters, was also an Englishman, but 
his character was quite the reverse of For- 
rest’s. ‘The incidents of his early life had 
given a tinge of stern melancholy to his dis- 
position, almost approaching to misanthropy, 
and on the death of his wife, whom he had 
passionately loved, he determined to bury 
himself and his sorrows in the wilds of Ame- 
rica, where he lived ina state of almost mo- 
nastic seclusion, excepting occasivnal inter- 
course with William Forrest. 

Often were the soft silvery tones of the 
Jaughing voice of little Agnes heard in the 
dwelhng of Walter Forrest, who was but two 
years her senior, and from the difference of 
age as well as disposition between his brother 
and himself, she soon became his only play- 
mate. Nor as they advanced from infancy to 
childhood was the friendship broken that had 
twined itself round their voung hearts—their 


| 








brow of its ivory tint—the glow of health was 
on her cheek, and here were 

* The ruby lip, the dimpled chin, 

The bosom calm and pure within.” 

It need not be said that they loved, they 
could not have done otherwise—and their 
marriage was only delayed, until Waiter 
should reach his twenty-first year. 

Hitherto their lives had been past in almost 
unruffied happiness, but twelve months again 
rolled round, the war of the revolotion came 
like an evil planet, and casta withering blight 
upon their hopes. Patriotism was a master 
passion in the soul of Walter Forrest, and in 
the inexpressible swelling of a youthful spi- 
rit, with the sanction of his father, he volun- 
teered his services in the cause of his country 
—his offer was accepted, and with & swelling 
heart he prepared to fill the station of a 
captain in the American army. ‘The parting 
of the lovers cannot be described, but the 
hope of fume sustained the spirits of Walter, 
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while Agnes retired to shed almost her first 
tears of sorrow. 

Mr. Peters did not openly espouse the cause 
of either party, but his prejudices were se- 
cretly in favor of the English, and from the 
time of Walter’s departure, he withdrew him- 
self more than formerly from the society of 
Forrest. At length ambition obtained the 
mastery, and removing his daughter to Phila- 
delphia, which was at that time occupied by 
the British, he openly appeared in the cha- 
racter of an officer of the crown. 


Captain Forrest still remained ignorant of | 
this occurrence, when a foraging party of | 


which he had the command, chanced to en- 
counter a part of Col. Peters’, and a conflict 
ensued. The resemblance of their leader to 
the father of Agnes, immediately arrested the 
attention of the young warrior, but he banish- 
ed the idea, until chance threw them toge- 
ther, and the truth flashed with agonizing 
certainty upon his mind—for a moment he 
recoiled, but he could not pause in the path 
of duty, and he dashed forward into the 
thickest of the battle—‘* On, on, my brave 
boys,” cried he in the energy of despair, and 
the next instant the sword of Col. Peters was 
fiourished above his head, * Traitor! Rebel!” 
exclaimed he, but Walter with a shudder of 
horror, turned from the combat—for he could 
not raise his arm against the father cf Agnes 
—his brain reeled, the scene swam before him 
indistinct and dim, and almost at the same 
moment, a ball entered his bosom, and he fell 
to the earth bleeding and insensible. 

When he recovered his recollection, he 
found himself in a strange apartment, and 
learned that he had been taken prisoner and 
carried to Philadelphia, where he had remain- 
ed for several days in a state of delirium. He 
anxiously enquired for Col. Peters, and for 
Agnes: but without being able to obtain any 
satisfactory intelligence of the latter. Col. 
Peters, he was informed, had called frequent- 
ly during his illness, and had expressed much 
satisfaction that morning on learning that his 
fever had abated. 

It was not without chagrin that Walter re- 
ceived information that he had thus lost the 
opportunity of an interview with the colonel, 
especially as he was about to leave the city, 
and the length of his absence would be un- 
certain. From his family he could obtain no 
tidings, and the anxiety of his mind consider- 
ably impeded his recovery, which, however, 
was slowly progressing. His total ignorance 
respecting all who were dear to him was in- 
expressibly painful, yet it was not without 
mingled sensations, that on his return from a 
short ramble, on the first day he had quitted 
the house, he found Col. Peters seated in his 
apartment. ‘* 1am happy sir,” said he with 
a sarcastic smile, “ that you have so far reco- 
vered from the effects of your rebellious spi- 
rit.”’ 

Walter coloured, but without noticing his 
speech, anxiously enquired for Agnes, 
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‘© Walter Forrest,’ answered he, in an al- 
tered tone, “to you Agnes Peters is no more; 
to-morrow her hand wiil be given to another 
and you must learn to forget her.” 

So saying, he placed a sealed packet in the 
hands of Walter, and left him stupified with 
anguish, Almost mechanically he unfolded 
and glanced his eyes over the pages of the 
epistle which Peters had given him, but he 
was soon painfully awakened by its contents, 
His brother, notwithstanding the entreaties, 
and even commands of his father, had joined 
the British army, and had fallen in the first of 
his battles—and his father, he whom Walter 
had devotedly loved, and whose memory 
seemed like a guardian spirit to hover round 
his heart—that parent was no moré—he had 
gone down to the grave with a broken heart. 
The frame of Walter was too weak to bear 
this accumulated weight of wretchedness, and 


| with a groan of agony he fell senseless upon 


the floor. During the night his fever return- 
ed with redoubled violence, and for some 
week: he remained insensible to his misery. 
However, his disease at length yielded to the 
power of medicine, and he once more slowly 
recovered. An exchange of prisoners had 


| been effected, by Which he was once more re- 


stored to liberty, and when his health permit- 
ted he again joined the army. He did not 
dare to visit the scenes of his childhood, for 
it seemed as if they were haunted by the 
ghost of his departed happiness—he was 
wretched—miserable—he felt that in the wide 
world he was alone—that there was none to 
love him—none whom he might love—he 
dared not trust himself to think on Agnes, 
not even to murmur her name in the secret 
recesses of hiis heart. He beheld others around 
him smiling and bhappy—but there was not 
one hope left on earth to soothe the bitterness 
of his spirit, and he had _ no wish but to offer 
up his life on the altar of his country’s liber- 
ty—he rushed into the wildest of the battle ; 
but it seemed as if his very wretchedness 
had given him a ‘charmed life’—swords flash- 
ed harmlessly above his head, and the bayonet 
entered not his bosom. But the heart cannot 
live in utter hopelessness, and time dulled the 
poignancy of his feelings, while the spirit of 
patriotism kindled once more within his bo- 
som. 

Several years had elapsed since the death 
of his father, when Walter was one day sum- 


| moned to the couch of a British officer, who 


was a prisoner, and supposed to be mortally 
wounded, He instantly complied, and repair- 
ed to the bedside of the dying man. Life 
was on the verge of departing—the cold dews 
of death were already on his forehead—and 
Walter gazed for some moments on the hol- 
low cheek and heavy glared eyes before he 
recognized the altered form of Col. Peters. 
Any animosity that he might have entertained 
towards the destroyer of his happiness, was 
at that instant extinguished in the bosom of 
Waker, who, clasping the cold hand which 
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the Colonel extended towards him, burst into 
tears. Peters feebly pressed the hand of his 
young friend, and a flush of shame coloured 
his pale cheek, as he entreated the par- 
don of' Walter, and requested him to be the 
protector of his child, when her father should 
be nomore, Walter’s heart beat violently, 
and he almost gasped for breath while the 
words he would have spoken, died away in 
inarticulate murmurs from his lips. ‘* I have 
rendered you both unhappy,” continued the 
Colonel, ** For Agnes never loved other than 
you—a sudden illness delayed her union with 
the man for whom I had intended her, and his 
subsequent death prevented it forever, There- 
fore if your heart remains unchanged, she 
may yet be yours.” A stifled sob from Agnes, 
who, with her face concealed amid the cover- 
ing of the bed, had been silently weeping, 
unnoticed by Walter, at this instant attracted 
his attention, and the next moment she was in 
his arms. A faint smile illumined the coun- 
tenance of the dying warrior, and pressing his 
daughter once more to his heart, he breathed 
a few words of blessing, and expired on the 
bosom of the young soldier of Perkiomen. 
GERTRUDE, 

ee 


ON THE MIND. 
OF FEAR AND JOY. 


Vain is alike the joy we seek, 
And vain what we possess, 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 
The passions into pesce.—Carter. 


The astonishing power which the mind exerts 
over the corporeal system, the mysterious union of 
spirit and matter, and the manner in which they 
reciprocally act upon each other, are secrets which 
the Deity has never yet communicated to man, 
and which, perhaps, we shail never know, until 
“immortality is swallowed up in life.” There have 
been many conjectures respecting the seat of the 
soul. Deseartes was finally persuatled that its ha- 
bitation is the pineal gland, which has never been 
discovered to be of any signal service to the brain ; 
but it would be more rational to conclude, that it 
pervades the whole system in the same manner, 
comparatively, that fire pervades the universe. 
But then, in amputating a limb, you would destroy 
a part of the soul? ‘That may be easily refuted: a 
bar of iron, ten feet long, when struck with a hard 
substance produces fire, and when that bar is divi- 
ded the one half will, when struck, be found to con- 
tain an equal quantity of caloric. But to the sub- 
ject, which is the consideration of the power of the 
passions when acting on the human body. 

The learned Dr. Johnson, than whom there can 
be no better authority, has said, that the passion 
of fear is essentially necessary to the human mind ; 
inasmuch as it points out the dangers which sur- 
round the body, and gives timely notice to escape. 
The symptoms of fear are so familiar to every per- 
son, that it is needless to enumerate them here, 
any further than to observe that fear generally 
arises, in its strongest forms, in weak nervous sys- 
tems; such as those of delicate females. However, 
this hypothesis is not always exempt froin excep- 
tion; for we read of the heroic exploits of females 
as well as of men; among whom we find Phillippa, 
the brave queen of Edward ILL, who defeated the 
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Scots at the time they invaded Engiand, and led 
their sovereign, David H., prisoner to London. We 
are also informed, that the Amazonian queen car- 
ried succours to the Trojans in the time of the 
Trojan war; and Pliny says, she invented the bat- 
tle-axe. Joan of Are, or the Maid of Orleans, ce- 
lebrated in history, is said to have relieved Orleans 
by driving the English; and by defeating Talbot, 
at the batile of Pattai, to have reeovered Cham- 
paigne. She was burnt at the stake, for a witeh, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, for pre- 
tending to inspiration from heaven. These are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule of finding fear in the 
delicate constitution. 

Fear may be excited by many causes, a few of 
which [ shall mention. The fear of dead bodies, 
with the exception of physicians, is almost univer- 
sal. Tecan weil remember my feelings on first en- 
tering a dissecting room, where there were ten 
dead bodies. Ghosts and witches are fraitiul sourees 
of fear. I have seen a man who never permitted 
a horse-shoe to be torn from his door, as he said it 
prevented the entrance of the witches. Death is 
the cause of fear to many persons, and Uknow of 
but one specific remedy, which is religion. This 
balm will soothe the caresof the approach of death, 
and mitigate the pangs of a dying moment. The 
venerable Dr. Johnson, before quoted, deelared in 
the wane of life, that the prospect of death was ter- 
rible ; but we are informed by Dr. Rush, that Ge- 
neral Miranda, and the Marquis de Chatelet, while 
confined in Paris, and every day expecting to be 
led to the guillotine, prevented the fear of death 
by reading interesting books constantly, and never 
permitting themselves to speak of their expected 
fate. The circumstance was related to the doctor 
by General Miranda, in his visit afterwards to Phi- 
ladelphia. ‘The fear of death is often more terrible 
than death itself; for Voliaire tells us that Lonis 
the fourteenth said, “It is not se diffientt a thing 
to die as L expected.” We are informed that the 
celebrated John Hunter subdued the fear ot spcak- 
ing in publie by taking opiam, but it cannot he re- 
commended, for it too often ends in a conlirmed 
habit. There are many persons alarmed at the 
ilea of ventaring upon water; and history furnishes 
an instance in Peter the Great, of Museovy, who 
was born witha dread of that element, but which 
was relieved by subjecting himself to the mercy of 
the waves, which frequently produced fainting, un- 
til finally he erossed oceans for the benefit of his 
country, by introducing many important arts. 

The excess of fear has often ended in death, but 
at present I do not recollect any authenticated in- 
cidents to bring forward as testimonies. ‘The ex- 
cess of fear has occasioned a falling off of the hair 
of the head, as related by Dr. Rush, of a gentleman 
who witnessed the great earthquake at Lisbon, in 
the year of seventeen hundred and fifty-five. It 
has also oceasioned the erection of the hair perpen- 
dicularly, which may be found elegantly deseribed 
by Virgil and Shakespeare. I recollect to have 
entered the University at night, and on going up 
the dark flight of stairs, where no lamp was per- 
mitted to be kept, I put my hand suddenly on the 
cold face of a dead carease. Before reason could 
give her impulse, I distinctly felt my hair elevate 
my hat. Bat the most singular phenomena in the 
effects of this passion, are the sudden changes in the 
colour of the hair to grey and white. There is a 
ease recorded in the Duke of Sully’s memoirs, in 
the following words :—‘ Henry the 1V. told the 
Marquis de la Force, that the moment he was in- 
formed Henry Til. had published an edict, (in July, 
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1585,) ordering al! the Hugonots either to go to 
mass, Or to abandon the kingdom in six months, his 
mustaches turned suddenly white on that side of 
his face which he supported with his hand”? Mr. 
Wesley gives an account of a nobleman in Germa- 
ny, who had received the sentence of death, and 
whose execution was to take place the next day; 
in the course of the night previous, fear operated 
so powertally on him, that his hair was turned per- 
fectly white: the emperor was informed of the cir- 
caumstauce, and said, “he has suffered enough,” 
upon which he was pardoned. A gentleman of 
veracity once informed me of a similar circumstance 
which took place in the East Indies, where the hair 
turned gray. A certain author, whom I do not re- 
collect, recites the case of an Englishman being 
wrecked at sea, and who saved himself on a very 
small rock, surrounded by the ocean. He was ta- 
Ken off by a boat several hours after, and his hair 
was found * quite white.” 1t is almost incredible 
that fear should operate so powerfully on the bu- 
man system ; but the fact is substantiated by good 
authority. The reason why fear does not have this 
effect in all cases, is that death supervenes before 
the systera ean be so powerfully acted upon ; which 
proves that man suffers more than death in fear- 
ing it. 

Joy cannot be mistaken, for it sparkles in the 
eye, flashes on the cheek, smiles on the lip, and 
vociferates its happiness from the tongue, while the 
heart palpitates with unusual sensations, peculiarly 
fascinating’ to the mind of sensibility. The affec- 
tions, which were dormant, are aroused in all their 
warmth of enthusiasm, and the whole intellectual 
cabinet appears to be illuminated with a profusion 
of the most brilliant and vivacious ideas. Nothing 
is more grateful to the heart than joy, and there is 
no balm in life equal to its influence, whether it 
arise from celestial or terrestrial causes. Man, 
without occasional periods of joy, would be far less 
happy, because this joy casts before it all those 
pleasing and endearing emotions of anticipation. 
Hence Horace has said,—* Pleasure goes before 
you, but keeps her retinue out of sight;” and M. 
de ta Rochefoucault observes, that it carries on 
an agreeable road through life”? ‘The pleasures 
arising from anticipation, are, to joy, what the rays 
of light and heat are to the sun, Laughter is one 
of the most prominent features of joy, and is pecu- 
liar to none but the human family. A French wri- 
ter observes, that laughter is the ensign of joy, and 
frequently the trumpet of folly. This observation 
appears to savour of the truth ; for we find that the 
wisest men seldom laugh, and Goldsmith says, the 
loud laugh speaks the vacant mind. 

But joy, when indulged to exeess, is sometimes 
as fatal to human life as the deadly passion of grief. 
To substantiate and corroborate this fact, 1 might 
adduce a variety of instances; butat present I shall 
only produce xu few of the best authenticated, by 
way of satisfaction tothe mind not easy of belief. 
It is said, by respectable authority, that the son of 
the celebrated Leibnitz opened an old chest in his 
possession, which he had never looked into, and 
found, to his utmost astonishment, a vast quantity 
of gold ; his joy, on this occasion, arose to such an 
immoderate height, that he died in avery short 
time. ‘lhe lialian historian, Guicciardini, informs 
us, that Pope Leo X. died of a fever ou hearing the 
news of the capture of Milan, so great was his joy 
on knowing that a ealamity had befallen Franee, 
which he had long desired. There is a circumstance 
recorded which almost every American has heard, 
and which runs as follows :—In the time of the great 
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struggle between the United Statcs and Great Bri- 
tain, the news was carried to Congress of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis and all his troops: this 
animating intelligeuce had so great an effect on the 
patriotie mind of the door-keeper of Congress, that 
he fell dead with apoplexy, occasioned by his exces- 
sive joy—there are persons, perhaps, in Pniladel- 
phia, who remember the circumstance. Mr. Hume 
mentions several who died from a similar cause, at 
the time of the restoration of Charles I. to the 
throne of England. Livy makes mention of an old 
lady, who was in great distress from having heard 
the awful intelligence of her son having been slain 
in battle, but whose joy was so extravagant, oa his 
safe return, that she died in his arms. Pliny re- 
cords the circumstance of Chilo, the Lacedemonian, 
who expired in triumphant joy, on hearing the ani- 
mating intelligence that his son had gained the 
prize atthe Olympic games. Valerius Maximus 
recites a similar circumstance, as it respects the fa- 
tal cause of Sophocles, whose life paid the forfeit 
of the extravagant joy which be felt on having a con- 
test of honour decided in his favour; it occasioned 
his death almost immediately. Aulius Gellius re- 
cords a very singular instance of the fatal effect of 
extravagant joy: itis respecting one Diagora, the 
father of three sons, each of which received a crown 
of victory on the same day; the first as a pugilist, 
the second as a wrestler, and the third a crown in 
the capacity of both his brothers—through the vast 
multitude of applauding spectators, the father 
was carried on the shoulders of his sons, whose 
path was strewed with flowers; but amid the nume- 
rous concourse, who applauded his glory in having 
such noble sons, he died in their ermabraces. One 
more proof { shall mention of the powerful effect of 
the higher grades of joy. In the reign of Henry 
VIIL, a nobleman, who had been sentenced to 
death, received his pardon unexpectedly a few 
hours before the time appointed for his execution, 
which so transported him that he dicd immediately 
the victim of joy. Many more such instances might 
be adduced to prove the influence of this passion 
on the corporeal system, but the above will suffice. 
‘The communication of joyful tidings is, says Dr. 
Cogan, “like a stroke of electricity, indiscreetly 
directed, the violent percussion has probably pro- 
duced a paralysis of the heart, by the excess of its 
stimulus.” 

‘The higher grade of joy is not, perhaps, more 
fatal than that of laughter. There is a story men- 
tioned by Valerius Maximus, of one Philemon, a 
very jocular lad, who ordered some figs to be 
brought and given to an ass; he was highly divert- 
ed to see the animal cat them, and he ordered some 
wine to be brought and poured down his throat, 
that the figs might be prevented from giving him 
the colic: this sight excited his risible emotions so 
high, that he died immediately on the spot. ‘There 
is another incident which I will relate, and which is 
recorded by Celius Rodeginus, of Xeuxis, a painter 
of great celebrity, who painted an old woman ina 
ludicrous posture, at the sight of which his levity 
was so great that death alone could put an end to 
it. 1 know of no manner of dying more ridiculous 
than that of laughing, for we behold few leave the 
world without leaving behind a sigh and a tear. 

MILFORD BARD. 
———< 

‘The wise man applands him whom he thinks most 
virtuous ; the rest of the world, him who is most 
wealthy,’ 

‘Religion is the best shicld, but the worst cloak in 
the world.’ 
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TO-MORROW. 
A PRIZE ESSAY. 
<———- The deep foundations that we lay, 
‘Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains.” 


Cowper. 

To-morrow, what is to-morrow ? those fu- 
gitive hours laden with the unsealed packets 
of time, hasting onward to chaos. That por- 
tentuous epoch to the sons and daughters of 
men, which builds and rebuilds, with such 
rapid succession on the quicksands of its pre- 
Asa book unfolded and perused 
leaf by leaf, so the hand of time unfurls 
by to-morrow, the life of man; the incidents 
of futurity remain concealed to mortal eyes, 
as the unrevealed pages obscure the ensuing 
events of the tale, until the volume speaks 
its final page and defines the whole. 

’Tis finished, and its space soon occupied 
by another yet unread; on the capacious 
ledge of time ’tis lodged with myriads of a 
similar fate, whose pages we refer to only as 
we have been impressed with an admira- 
tion of its intrinsic merits, the beautiful and 
sublime truths which its precepts enforce 
with such a pleasing model, or the hateful 
mein of vice, and her rewards depicted there, 
or if devoid of each interest, neglected lie to 
pass into oblivion. To-morrow! who has 
marked the era of its existence ; or who has 
measured the extent of its flight into futuri- 
ty? Springing from infinity, beyond the 
limits of thought, it headlong urged its down- 
ward sway, authorizing in its ephemeral ex- 
istence alike the amendments and devasta- 
tions of time. The grandest and most stu- 
pendous structures of human art, have com- 
menced with its sanction—yet no sooner be- 
held the fabric upraised, which persevering 
ingenuity had accomplished with such proud 
triumph, than as the stroke of the wood- 
man’s axe to the tree, it recurs again and 
again with invincible perseverance, until that 
which seemed at first but a slight invasion, 
redoubles its strength at each succeeding 
blow, till one final effort hurls it to irretrieva- 
ble ruin. Fit subject to amuse the thinking 
mind, and emblem apt of mortal honours. 
Its stately columns yielding to the blast, 
whilst all unaided by that firm cement which 
shattered by to-morrow’s stout relapse has 
gone before like the able artificer, whose 
nimble fingers plied the massive pile. The 
sage repairs to its desolate haunt to learn of 
wisdom in its desert halls; the tourist feels 
him amply compensated for his wearied tra- 
vels, if but some dimensions of its vast frag- 
ments, and yet vaster basis, grace the journal 
of his wanderings ; and genius seeks amid the 
ruins of its former dignities, to interlard her 
tale of fiction, and give imagination scope to 
wander back to days when colossal edifices 
like those were reared. Fer here, perhaps, 
even sclf-sufticient tradition’s superabundant 
store of knowing things, have failed her ; me- 
mory has strained her stoutest nerve, and le- 
gends have been ransacked in vain, to dcye- 
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lope its original intent. Idle wish! another, 
and another morrow, has shrouded it in mys- 
tery, and wafted it into immensity.—Who 
amongst us can look back on the sweet 
scenes of his childhood, without a throb of de- 
light, and thrill of anguish, when all was hap- 
py anticipation, and the pleasures of the fu- 
ture were twined with the joys of the 
moment; where has fled the endearing fire- 
side of our infant days, ere we had learned to 
have one straying wish beyond the immediate 
circle of our idolatry ; to-morrow has stolen 
it imperceptibly from us, it has gone we 
searcely know how or wither, yet cherished 
still and even in our dreams, with fond en- 
thusiasm recount the sprightly mirth of many 
a winter evening. 

We seem, by retrospection, to have trodden 
backwards on the stage of life; exchanging 
with the honoured guardians of our youth, 
our sportive airs for manners grave, and so- 


ber cares; whilst round us rise the fascinating 


little group, whose playful gaiety and fond 
devotion we were wont to occupy. How 
evanescent the period! yet in that brief 
space has fled ties which have bound us, 
joys which have gladdened us, friends dear 
as existence, to unite no more. We count 
on the morrow as all our own, looking to it 
with confidence for the completion of our 
most sanguine wishes ; unheedful that to-mor- 
row’s dawn may prove to us the sleep of 
death. The brave young warrior, replete 
with the fiush of ardent expectation, sees 
already in perspective his pathway strewed 
with laurel, and awaits to-morrow’s coming 
with all the fervor of a youthful mind ; inured 
amid the scenes of strife and bloodshed, fa- 
miliar with danger, he refers not to the idea. 
But the events of to-morrow who can know? 
that persevering and impetuous spirit where 
was it when the morrow’s trumpet blew its 
closing blast, spreading far and wide, tidings 
of the battle lost or won ;—sunk, perhaps, to 
quiet rest, unconscious and uncaring of the 
issue, which but that morning sun had found 
him waiting with such anxious feeling. It 
may be that he fell on the bed of glory, in 
the company of heroes; but can that consi- 
deration rob the deep death-wound of its 
anguish, or administer consolation to that 
never dying part within us. 

The patient suffering slave looks forward 
to the morrow which shall emancipate his 
frame, and loose his ignoble fetters, when 
in the simplicity of his uneducated nature, he 
sees himself united to those loved ones of his 
native land, whom memory gives full many 
a tear of bitter anguish. Likewise, the stern 
oppressor and inflicter of his wrongs and woes, 
who in his splendid carriage lolls at ease, and 
with complacence views his extended lands, 
the hard earned boon of Afric’s suffering sons, 
must realize a morrow which shal! deal alike 
to him and to his slave, an equal space of 
earth. 

Land of christians and of freemen! proud 
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oppression’s mortal foe ; alike cradle and tomb 
of liberty !—well might the American boast 
his native title, were it not for that foul blot 
upon his nation’s honour. ‘* All men are born 
free,” said our wise legislators, and offered 
up at the shrine of liberty their lives and pro- 
perties to substantiate the claim. 


This article of our faith for a time drench- 
ed our fields with blood, and gave the sword 
its energy ; which sacrificed in turn, youth, 
innocence and talent; the only stay and so- 
lace of many a fond and aged parent, the 
hope and admiration of the wise and good. 
Nor hoary locks, nor sage experience, proved 
a shield ;—destruction seemed inevitable, 
while the general carnage raged on every 
side. Our fairest and most essential speci- 
mens of husbandry laid waste; houses ran- 
sacked and buried, massacres and assassina- 
tions, and all the horrors concomitant on 
such mortal strife. Could it occur to the 
mind of humanity, that on this very spot of 
earth, the chosen motto of whose inhabitants, 
was ‘* death or liberty,” and who ‘*‘ fought 
and bled and nobly conquered,” should, for- 
getful of the blessings, authorize ‘* chains 
and slavery” ona devoted people within 
their very habitations; thus sullying the 
identical canse for which they had made such 
ample sacrifices, and tarnishing the lustre of 
their glory. Nauseous and offensive heap! 
how rank thousmellest ; thou taint’st the very 
gale, which with thy vapour first to heaven 
ascenls, on that same day which we as a 
people, thankful for the combined blessing 
of liberty, and independence, meet to offer 
up our annual sacrifice. Lo-morrow! who 
can lengthen out its span? never was its limits 
extended since creation rose from chaos, 
gave once, ancdeven then at the bidding of the 
most high. Unawed by mortal power, un 
circumvented by the wily machinations of 
man, it holds unbiassed its unerring sway, and 
dwindles into nothing. When pleasure’s gay 
brilliancy dazzles our senses, and intoxicates 
with its influence, how fleetly the morrow 
glides along, and but a moment seems elaps- 
ed from dawn to departure; yet how tardily 
moves the cumbrous morrow, when we re- 
verse the serene, to saddened hearts, oppress- 
ed with grief, to the exquisitely painful 
pangs of blighted and warmly fostered hopes, 
the restless couch of long protracted illness, 
and filial fondness, brightest expectations 
mildewed and fading in the very budding. 

These, indeed, are tests of stoicism; and 
seemingly protract the measured periods far 
beyond its natal precincts, and make us feel 
as though a charm had never waited at its 
bidding. The romance of the mindis broken, 
pleasure’s fascinating allurements have vanish- 
ed as at a signal; and her chains fall impotent 
where her fetters seemed the firmest. The 
lily on her pathway is soiled, and_ its 
odour has passed with the gale. Joys which 
have enchanted hke the track of a meteor, 
have burst like that luminary into countless 





atoms, which no artifice of man can reunite, 
no future morrow re-illume. 

By a faithful recurrence to the dread haunts 
of superstition, it has burst asunder her an- 
cient barrier, overthrown her altars, and de- 
based her gods, 

__ Quenching in its progress the zeal of her 
idolators, and robbing her breath of its pes- 
tilential vapour, penetrating the dense gloom 
of her drear abodes, and dispelling their 
mists with a decided firmness, its repeated 
dawn has by degrees moulded in vivid and 
splendid elegance, populous and flourishing 
cities in this once obscure region. Neat, 
bustling, and business-doing villages rise up 
on that same soil, where but a transient flight 
of morrow’s past, an ancient forest waved its 
verdant and exuberant foliage to the summer 
breeze, and scattered unheeded, on the au- 
tumnal blast, its golden vesture. The mighty 
waters too, yielding obedience to the hand 
of man, lead on to greet these new phenome- 
na; fields and meadows, crowned with their 
abundant harvest, join the scene, enhancing 
all its interest. Art, science, and civilization 
have arisen in eminent purity, where once 
the simple Indian, primitive and unlettered 
owner of the soil, held his way by bye-paths 
through the forest gloom, or chieftain of 
his clan, o’er trackless mountains led in 
war, or chase, his brave and indefatigable 
tribe. Such sudden transitions of nature, 
from grave to gay, might well befit, and seem 
to man’s perception, a fairy vision of the gol- 
den age. But magic had no hand in this ; 
it was that power Omnipotent, whose provi- 
lence every wise man acknowledges, which 
bade this wilderness ** bloom and blossom like 
the rose,’”? and framed with liberal hand this 
land of bounteous blessings; ceding it to the 
oppressed of every nation, and of every 
tongue, a safe retreat from persecuting pow- 
er. But man, sordid man, perverting the 
all-wise decree, ordained that one alone of 
all the nations ’neath the sun, should wear 
oppression’s galling chain e’en here. Long 
had His chosen people been a theme for bit- 
ter persecution, and long had the unmurmur- 
ing peasant toiled in vain, to fill the purse of 
his rapacious lord, ere treedom’s home up- 
rose beyond the seas, obsequious to its ma- 
ker’s call, restoring conscience to her ancient 
rights, and acknowledging her mandate as a 
tiing too holy for mortal tongue to gainsay. 
Here virtue, industry and economy, enjoy 
the reward of their own individual exertions; 
here wholesome order reigns, and all things 
conducive to the happiness and prosperity of 
man here plenteously abide; a land, indeed, 
flowing with milk and honey,” whose abun- 
dant store we daily draw from, whose rich 
blessings we daily enjoy, and count them all 
our own, forgetful that he whose ned the 
universe obeys rules likewise here; that he 
whose potent hand bestowed this token of 
his peculiar regard, maintains its sovereignty, 
and can with undiminished power beckon it 
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back to chaos. Babylon, the great and 
mighty Babylon, has had her fall; Rome too, 
proud mistress of the universe, has realized 
her day of splendour, and passed into obscu- 
rity ; and may not some future morrow dedi- 
cated to posterity, unfold the tale of Colum- 
bia’s departing greatness. ‘“‘ Verily there is 
a God who judgeth in the earth,” demanding 
at our hands, those sacrifices which avarice 
denies. “He whose tender mercies are over 
all his works,” has not in vain heard the pious 
ejaculation of the wandering and destitute 
Indian to the Great Spirit, to shield him from 
the subtilty of the red man, whose art has 
robbed him of his dearest inheritance, his 
native woods and wilds; whose _ per- 
nicious vices, and whose thirst for gold, 
daily hasten his manly and persecuted race to 
annihilation. Nor has the agonizing groan, 
and imploring eye of the suffering Afri- 
can, expiring under the repeated lashings 
of the relentless tyrant, been viewed regard- 
lessly ; nor yet o’erlooked the horrors of the 
main, which none but a God can paint, which 
none but a fiend inflict. And will not he whose 
voice the winds and waves obey, and whose 
eye commands the day-spring from on high; 
call into existence the morrow which shall re- 
tribute their wrongs. ALTAMIRA. 


~~ —————— 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


« That T have ta’en away this old man’s daughter 
It is most true. True, [ have married her, 

‘The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent no more.” 


Othello. 


Ellen Wilson, when in the eighteenth year 
of her age, was the belle of the village 
wherein she resided, aad richly did she 
merit this distinction. Her person was rather 
above the medium size, and an almost per- 
fect model of symmetry, dignity, and elegance. 
Her hair was of the darkest auburn, and flow- 
edlin profuse and luxuriant ringlets around 
a high and commanding forehead, white as 
snow ; except where the feint blue lines in. 
dicated the course of the veins. So expres- 
sive were her large blue laughing and in- 
telligert eyes, that the admiring beholder 
might almost through them read the opera- 
tions of the mind. Her ruby lips enclosed a 
row of ivory teeth, in her cheeks the richest 
tints of the rose were beautifully blended with 
the pale colouring of the lilly, and 
S a native grace 
Sat fair proportioned on her polished limbs,” 





forming a tout ensemble, which, when once be- 
heid, caused impressions on a susceptible 
mind, which time nor distance could not 
erase. She was not proud of the distinction 
she held in the village, nor vain of the de- 
ference that was universally paid her; but 
possessed that suavity, ease and politeness of 
manners, dignity of deportment, and modes- 
ty of demeanor, which in one of her sex and 
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accomplishments renders her society so de- 
sirable. Many a heart had she captivated, 
many a sigh had she drawn from the senti- 
mental bosoms of her numerous admirers ; and 
often had her hand been solicited in marriage 
in vain. 

_ Her father in early life fixed his residence 
in one of those numerous villages, with which 
the young and prosperous state of Ohio is 
every where crowded; and commenced his 
career of life, on a very scanty capital, in the 
business of merchandizing (as the retailing 
of goods is there called.) As the village in- 
creased in population and importance, his 
business, and along with it his capital also, in- 
creased ; and in the course of twenty years 
by strict application to business, and a system 
of economy, amounting to parsimony, he 
amassed an independent fortune, and was 
considered one of the wealthiest men in that 
part of the country. He had been several 
times a member of the State Legislature, and 
gradually increasing in political importance, 
had arrived at the dignified station of a seat 
in the Congress of the United States. In his 
manners he was distant and reserved—his 
conversation sparing, but marked with sound 
sense and intelligence—his society was but 
little sought, and he sought the society of 
others as little. Inthe company of his wife 
and daughter all his pleasures centered, and, 
with them his time, when relieved from the 
cares and anxieties of business, was almost 
wholly spent. 

Ellen was his only child, and was beloved 
by him, and her mother, as much perhaps 
as is possible for parents to love their off- 
spring; and she reciprocated their love as 
warmly and sincerely. In her education Mr. 
Wilson had not pursued his usual parsimone- 
ous course, and she had received the best 
which money could procure, or the country 
afford. Her mind was well stored with a 
general knowledge of useful literature, and 
she was an adept in all those lighter ac- 
complishments which modern customs and 
the tyrant fashion have made a necessary and 
indispensible part of the education of fashion- 
able ladies, 

On the evening of the 22d of February, 1824, 
a Ball was held in the village of B ,in com- 
memoration of the birth of Washington, * the 
father of his country,” attended by all the youth 
and beauty in the neighborhoed, arrayed in 
their gayest attire. Ellen was of course a con- 
spicuous guest, and attracted universal admira- 
tion. It was then and there she became ac- 
quainted, for the first time, with Dr. Charles 
W. Lattimer, and several times in the course of 
the evening, was his pleasing, and pleased 
partner in the dance; and after the termina- 
tion of the festivities of the evening, much to 
her and his own satisfaction he waited on, 
and saw her safe home. 

Dr. Lattimer had made the science of me- 
dicine his study, and after attending medical 
lectures through the regular course, had ho- 
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nourably received a Diploma from the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He se- 
lected the village of B » as the place in 
which to commence business, and a short time 
previous to his introduction to Miss Wilson, 
had opened an office, and ‘‘ tendered his pro- 
fessional services to the citizens.”? As he 
became known his talents and medical ac- 
quirements were duly appreciated, his prac- 
tice soon became very. respectable, and he 
had every prospect of doing a good business. 
He was a young man of more than ordinary 





talents, and was not only well acquainted | 


with the science of medicine and the branches 
connected with it, but had an extensive 
knowledge of general literature, and ‘¢ ail 
the learning of the schools.” His person and 
appearance were well calculated to attract 
the attention of the ladies ; and his polished 
manners, politeness, and urbanity, made him 
a welcome and favorite guest in any company. 


** His years but young, but his experience old, 
His head unmellow’d, but his judgment ripe, 
And in a word (far, far, behind bis worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow, ) 

He is complete in feature and in mind, 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 


After his first interview with Ellen, Dr. 
Lattimer experienced sensations before un- 
known to him, and very different from what 
he had ever previously felt in regard to any 
other of his fair acquaintances. There wasa 


- something which he did not well understand, 


and for which he could not as yet account, 
that frequently, almost without his being 
aware of it, led him to the house of Mr. Wil- 
son. He repeated his visits—the society of 
Ellen daily became more fascinating, and he 
at length ascertained that he had received a 
wound from the arrow of Cupid, of which he 
was not likely soon to recover. Her beaute- 
ous person, prepossessing manners, and the 
bewitching gracefulness of her every move- 
ment, rendered this event inevitable to a per- 
son frequently in her company, as susceptible 
of the influence of love as was Doctor Latti- 
mer. His frequent visits, and pointed atten- 
tions towards Ellen, became apparent to her 
parents, and excited their fears as to the re- 
sult. He soon observed a change in their 
manners, and their coldness and reserve suffi- 
ciently shewed that his visits were disagreea- 
ble to them; and they discouraged, and en- 
deavoured to prevent all intercourse between 
them. Although than the doctor 

*¢ A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, 

Young, valiant, wise,’’ 

is not often to be seen, 
one very material recommendation to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson. The fickle Goddess, Fortune, 
had not bestowed her favours on him, and he 
had no other dependance for his support than 
his talents, and his own exertions; and wealth 
was one amongst the qualifications, in the 
opinion of ber parents, absolutely necessary 


Yet he wanted in | 


ASKET. 


for the husband of Ellen to possess; the 
want of which was an insuperable barrier 
to the consummation of the happiness of the 
lovers. 

’T was not so with Ellen. Notwithstanding 
the watchful yigilance of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son, sue and the Doctor contrived to have 
frequent interviews; and at a favourable 
moment he revealed to her the state of his 
feelings, and declared that he entertained to- 
wards her the purest sentiments of love, with 
the eloquence excited by the subject pleaded 
his cause, and earnestly solicited her hand in 
marriage, 





* Where it by forceful destiny decreed 

Or did from chance, or pature’s power proceed ; 
Or that some star with aspect kind to love 

Shed its selected influence from above, 
Whatever was the cause, the tender fair 

ln answering flame, with blushes did declare.” 


Not with more delight did an ambitious 
monarch ever hear of a rival kingdom being 
added to his crown; not with more delight 
did a miser ever hear of an unexpected ac- 
quisition of treasure; or a condemned felon 
under the gallows, the arrival of a pardon, 
than did Dr. Lattimer hear the thrilling con- 
fession of reciprocal love from the beauteous 
lips of his almost idolized Ellen. 


*“ Oh! there are looks and tones that dart 

* An instant sunshine through the heart, 

‘* As if the soul that minute caught 

“Some treasure it through life had sought.” 

But conscious that his suit would not be 
granted by,Mr. Wilson, and fearful that Ellen 
could not be prevailed upon to unite her desti- 
nies with his by the indissoluble knot, without 
the consent of her father—his exquisite feel- 
ings of delight were not unmixed with 
other sensations of a far more disagreeable 
nature. They mutually, however, exchang- 
ed vows of eternal constancy, and reciprocal- 
ly agreed, never to marry any other person. 
Nil desperadum, was a motto our hero had 
adopted, and in pursuance of his resolution, 
he made a formal demand of Mr. Wilson, of 
the hand of his daughter in marriage ; and, as 
he expected, received a positive refusal. He 
was forbade to visit the house, and Ellen was 
strictly enjoined to refrain from all intercourse 
or correspondence with bim on pain of her 
father’s severest displeasure. 

The resolutions of lovers are not easily di- 
verted from their object, and Dr. Lattimer 
was firmly resolved, if possible, to make Ellen 
his wife in defiance of her father’s arbitrary 
will. He succeeded in effecting another in- 
terview with her; and she not regarding 
vealth in the same light with her father, 
| thinking it was not essential to happiness; be- 
| lieving she would be more happy as the wife of 
| Dr. Lattimer without riches, than ofany other 
| person, however wealthy; and urged by the 
dictates of love, after much persuasion, she 
yielded a reluctant consent, and with blushes 
'mantling over her cheeks, declared her wil- 
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lingness to a private union to the man of her 
choice, without the knowledge or consent of 
her parents. A license was immediately 
procured, they repaired to the residence of 
the Reverend parish pastor, and solemnly pro- 
nounced the vows which united them toge- 
ther for life, as ** husband and wife.” 

Mr. Wilson was soon informed of this sto- 
Jen march, and his rage and disappointment 
were unbounded. His hopes of increased im- 
portance by Ellen’s wealthy marriage were 
thus suddenly destroyed—the object of fond- 
est solicitude for years past, for disobeying his 
will to promote her own happiness, was now 
no longer worthy to be called daughter. His 
inordinate desire for money eradicated every 
feeling of charity or friendship for a man in all 
respects deserving ; because he was in indi- 
gent circumstances, he was only an object of 
contempt, and he heaped curses upon his head 
asthe destroyer of his happiness for the ba- 
lance of his life. Ellen was no longer his 
darling, he denounced her as an alien to her 
blood, and ungrateful to her parents. He 
declared that she should never again cross his 
threshold, nor inherit a penny of his estate. 
Accordingly he forthwith made his will de- 


vising all his wealth to a distant relation. 
* % * * * * * a € 


Some time previous to his marriage Dr. 
Lattimer had purchased a ticket inthe ‘‘Grand 
State Lottery of Maryland,” and shortly after 
that event the drawing of the lottery took 
place. When Cohen’s lottery Register arriv- 
ed at the Post-Office inB , he ascertain- 
ed that he was the fortunate holder of the 
ticket which had drawn the grand capital 
prize of one hundred thousand dollars. Ue 
was rejoiced at this lucky turn of fortune’s 
wheel in his favour, as it would be a likely 
means of reconciling Mr. and Mrs. Wilson to 
his marriage, and re-establishing Ellen in 
their affections. He kept the matter con- 
cealed, however, lest there might possibly be 
some mistake, and hopes and expectations 
raised which could never be realized. Ac- 
companied by his bride, he immediately re- 
paired to the city of Baltimore, and, on de- 
mand, received the Cash for his ticket at Co- 
hen’s Office. After spending some time in 
Baltimore, and visiting Philadelphia and New 
York, and seeing the curiosities, and partak- 
ing of the amusements of those cities, they 
returned to B-- and found that their 
absence had not mitigated the feelings of dis- 
pleasure and hostility of the ** old folks,” and 
that there was no disposition of granting them 
a pardon, 

In this situation of affairs Dr. Lattimer dis- 
patched a note to Mr. Wilson informing him 
of hisssudden acquisition of immense wealth, 
and the manner in which it had been acquir- 
ed. Asthe want of wealth was in fact the 
only objection against him, his note operated 
like a charm on the sordid disposition of his 
miserly father-in-law. The objection was now 
removed ina manner entirely satisfactory—a 











reconciliation was son effected—they were 
received into favour—Ellen was the child that 
was lost, and is found—the Doctor was now 
the finest man in all the country. The will 
was immediately destroyed, and a new one 
executed making Ellen sole heiress of all the 
estate, and harmony was once more restored. 
From that time to the present Dr. Lattimer 
and his beloved, and loving Ellen, have lived 
together in the endearing society of each 
other, and in the enjoyment of as much hap- 
piness as. other married folks. 





—>———— 


THE VILLAGE BELLE. 

Doubtless many a pretty Miss expects, in 
this story, to read of a career of glorious 
conquests; and her blue eyes brighten, and 
her little heart beats quicker, at the thought 
of being one day the heroine herself of some 
legendary proser, and of having her own vic- 
tories recotded.—Well, the desire to be be- 
loved may reign in an amiable bosom—may 
possess a kind and benevolent heart—but 
power is dangerous; there are many tempta- 
tions to itsabuse. These things I would have 
my fair readers remember as they go along 
with me—and it may be we shall be wiser, 
and therefore better, before we part. 

if you should ever go tu Alesbury, you 
will see a sweet little cottagein the meadows 
towards the river valley, half hid amid a clus- 
ter of black alders, with its white chimney 
and snowy palings, peeping through the foli- 
age—and they will tell you that Annette Mer- 
ton once lived there, for all the villagers re- 
member her. It was one of those terrestrial 
paradises which the sick heart, weary with the 
wrongs of men, so often pictures to itself—so 
often longs fer—and she, oh she was a beauti- 
ful creature—my heart even now beats quick- 

r as her image rises before me. 

She was a gay lively girl—with the polish 
of a summer in the city, and a fine education 
—and whatever her talents might have been, 
she at least possessed the power of pleasing; 
the tact of winning hearts in a most copious 
measure. Inever could divine exactly how 
she did it—but there was a free, frank, friend- 
ly air about her that inspired confidence ; and 
gifted thus at all points, she played a most 
masterly game among the village beaux.— 
Every body was glad to gallant her—was 
emulous which should pay her the most at- 
tention—and every young gentleman in the 
village who could afford to spruce himself up 
a little once in twenty-four hours, paid her 
an afternoon or an evening. wisit. 

t would have been amusing to one who 
went as a mere spectator, to have attended a 
Saturday evening levee at the Alder Cottage 
—amusing to see the address practised by 
the competitors for her smiles in eliciting 
some distinguished mark of her favor—they 
gathered round her in the little parlor, and if 
she spoke there was a strife as to who should 
most approve what she said; if she dropped 
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her handkerchief, two or three heads were 
thumped together in the effort to restore it to 
her—and if she walked, they were happy 
who got at her side, and all the rest were 
miserable. There were tobe seen all kinds 
of faces, and every description of temper— 
and such a spectator might have been edified; 
but the principal impression on his mihd 
would probably have been, that courting 
under such circumstances was a most parti- 
cularly foolish kind of a business. 

But Annette sung—* The moon had climb- 
ed the highest hill’—and told boarding 
school stories, and talked eloquently about 
love and poetry, music and painting—was 
witty, sentimental, and good natured—was 
invincible always, absolutely always the con- 
queror. The young ladies of the village saw 
themselves undeservedly deserted—looked 
month after month on the success of their 
general rival--and prayed probably, if young 
ladies ever pray about such matters, that 
Annette might speedily make a choice among 
her worshippers, and leave them the remain- 
der. It wasa forlorn hope; she intended 
to do no such thing; she was the village 
belle ; and the village belle she meant to be. 

it so happens, however, that great beau- 
ties, like all other great folks, who have to 
take their common chances in the fortunes of 
humanity, sometimes in the end, outwit 
themselves. In process of time, one and ano- 
ther, and again another wedding took place 
inthe village ; the girls whose names were 
seldom spoken; whose modest pretensions 
and retiring habits were perfectly eclipsed by 
the brilliancy of the reigning star, secured 
their favorites, were wooed, and won, and 
married; and still Annette coquetted with 
all, and was still admired by all. How many 
good offers she refused or slighted, were only 
recorded inher own memory. ‘ Hope de- 
ferred,” saith the proverb, ‘ makes the heart 
sick.”” Those who were sincere in their ad- 
dresses, gradually, one after another, offered 
themselves, were rejected, or put off; and 
feli into some easier road to matrimony. She 
was at last left with courtiers as heartless, in 
love matters, as herself; who sought her 
company because she was agreeable ; flirted 
with her because she was “the belle’’— 
and romped with, and kissed her, whenever 
they had an opportunity, because it is always 
worth some pains to win such a favor from a 
beautiful girlk We never, never get to be 
too much of the bachelor for this. Well might 
Byron ask— 

** Who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s check, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow cold?” 

But time rolled on; and the grass at length 
began to grow in the path that led over the 
meadows to the cottage—Annette became 
alarmed at the symptoms, and seizing the 
only chance that was leit, enrayed herself to 
her only remaining beau. He was at the 
time going to spenda season inthe city ; they 





were to be married on his return. She ae- 
cepted him, not because she thought him 
the best of all hersuitors, but because he was 
the only one left, and always held himself at 
her service. Her part of the play was ended 
—she became domestic and studied house- 
wifery. 

The time finally arrived; her old beau 
came back to the village ; and aday or two 
after, strolled over to the cottage with his 
pipe, in appearance quite an antiquated man. 
But he said nothing about the subject of ma- 
trimony. Annette at last took the liberty of 
reminding him of nis engagement, He stared 
—-*‘indeed, madam, you surprise me!”— 
** Surprise you, why sir?” ‘** Because,”’ said 
he, ‘* never dreamed that you could be se- 
rious in such a thing asa matrimonial engage- 
ment—and meeting with a good opportunity, 
I got married before I left the city.” 

Fortune had finished the game, and An- 
nette was left to pay the forfeit ; she never mar- 
ried, because she never had another chance. 
And her’s is but the history common to hun- 
dreds of those fair creatures, who trifle with 
the power that beauty gives them over the 
minds of men, sacrifice every thing at the 
shrine ofambition ; and aim only to enjoy the 
title, and the triumph that lights for a little 
while the sphere of the Viriace BELLE. 

ccmemessinatienieniccenns 
THE AGE IN WHICH WE LIVE. 

The observations that the intellectual character 
of the present age is inferior in scientific depth, 
and more generally superficial, than that of the 
preceding one—thatits writers have comparatively 
litle claim to lasting esteem—that their works 
will receive but little praise from the next genera- 
tion—that after-ages will not rank them among 
the chosen sons of genius, have often been made. 
It would require but a slight examination to prove 
such remarks, the offspring of prejudice, or want 
of information. There would be no severity in say- 
ing, that the walks of science and graver literature 
have been trod by none of those gifted beings, the 
extraordinary energies of whose minds alone, 
would confer upona nation an enduring fame. But 
have not the most abstruse realms of science been 
explored, the boundaries of true philosophy extend- 
ed, and rays of intelligence emitted from exer- 
tions in the higher departments of literature, whose 
concentrated light has expanded and improved the 
public mind? Never bas a desire of information so 
generally diffused itself asin the present day; a 
spirit of inquiry has been discovered where it had 
uever before been visible, and where its appear- 
ance could hardly have been anticipated. Efforts 
towards opening the founts of knowledge to those 
who had not beén visited by the slightest, will have 
been made, are still making, and tn many respects 
have been crowned with success. ‘The inestima- 
ble advantages of education have been extended to 
those who, in ages past, were doomed to grope 
through life in the cinemerian darkness of abso- 
lute ignorance—in the soil of whose minds, how- 
ever rich, no seeds were sown—who were unable 
to enter, however eager, the very vestibule of sei- 
ence—who were unable to obtain, however aspir- 
ing, a glimpse of the elements of literature. The 
manu ol business, whose ancesturs scidom permit, 
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ted their thoughts to rove from the pursuits of 
traffic, and whose eyes seldom rested upon the pa- 
ges of auy other book than their ledger, scorns 
such an imprisonment of his faculties; he steps 
beyond the bounds of mere mercantile calculation, 
and seeks to strengthen his understanding and cor- 
rect his taste by literary application ; if his ambi- 
tion does not extend to the reputation of profun- 
dity, he is desirous at least of knowing something 
more than the uames of popular works, and being 
something more than a listener in polished society. 
‘The devotee of fashion, whose predecessors were 
more attentive to the external decoration, than the 
internal cultivation of their craniums, cannot make 
a prominent figure in the drawing room, nor be- 
come an influential man among the ladies, without 
he has contrived by skimming the surface of ele- 
gant literature, to give to his conversation a shew 
of refinement, or the sparkle of anecdote. The 
great mental superiority of the females of the 
present day, compared with those of any preced- 
ing time, is generally admitted. he names of 
the distinguished female literati, whose produc- 
tions, ethical and imaginative, are blending instruc- 
tion with amusement, posterity will mention with 
respect. The admiration felt forthe poetry of the 
lady who has won the laurel from all her female 
cotemporaries, is neither slight nor ephemeral ; 
the fertility and elegance of her faney, have never 
been surpassed by any of her sex, and the effusions 
of her pen will be read with interest, when the 
hand which directed it is cold. But the intelligence 
of the females of the present day is not confined to 
a few distinguished individuals; it has reached all 
ranks ; the influence of the least educated has ex- 
tended itself like the circle formed by an agitation 
of the water, it has gathered strength as it pro- 
gressed, and the majority, it is hoped, will ere long 
emerge from the twilight of imperfect culture; a 
quickness of perception, a depth of observation, 
and a purity of taste, are evinced, and that not sel- 
dom, by gay and fashionable females who have no 
just claim to the appellation of Slue stockings, 
which would put to flight a pedantic witling of the 
last century, with all his self conceit and affeeta- 
tiun of erudition. The correspondence, the fugitive 
scraps of very many women, whose abilities are 
known to none but their families and friends—who 
have wisely preferred a life of retirement and de- 
votion to them, to the glare of public admiration, 
would not, many years ago, have been collected and 
presented to the world, as worthy of general pe- 


rusal; and that not so much for the importance of 


the matter, the excellence of the sentiment, or 


the elegance of the style, as for the singularity of 


the fact, that a woman should think justly, and ex- 
press herself in a polished diction, without neglect- 
ing her family, or pluming herself upon her ae- 
quirements. The beneficial effect of the dissemi- 
nation ot knowledge among the other sex upon 
society at large must be evident upon the slightest 
examination; the observations sometimes heard, 
that the female mind shoald be pure and unsophis- 
Ucated—or in other words, barren of ideas—that a 
young female should be a child of nature—that is, 
u fit victim of deception—that if she becomes inteili- 
gent, she will assuredly be vain—if she reads books, 
she can never be a housckeeper—grace only the 
lips of some awkward, ignorant being, who could 
neither sit easily, nor speak plainly in the company 
ola well informed female—some pretender to 
proficiency, who fears the humiliation of female 
rivalry ov superiority—or some notable housewife 
whose kuowledge does not eatend beyoud the ex- 
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ercise of the broom, or the scolding of domestics. 
To woman is necessarily committed the instruc- 
tion of man in infancy and early youth—when the 
mind is so susceptible of impression as to be aptly 
compared to softened wax—when the powers of 
the intellect begin to develope themselves—when 
in many instances the foundation of the character 
is laid, the disposition formed, and that direction, 
Virtuous or vicious, given to the ruling impulses, 
which prevails until they cease to operate. How 
difficult it is to obliterate the sentiments and im- 
pressions of early life, particularly when they have 
been instilled and enforced with care, let those 
who have attempted it attest; they remain vigor- 
ous in the mind, when ideas of high importance, 
and later entrance, have fled without leaving a 
trace behind, when the faculties are benumbed by 
the weight of years—when the feeble frame tot- 
ters—when the trembling hand and shaking 
head, evince the rapid approach of dotage, the 
mind which to things of yesterday is a perfect 
blank, can dwell upon the ordinary scenes, the 
common maxims, the trivial incidents of early life, 
to secure which in the memory no pains were 
taken, and to recall which, little exertion is ne- 
cessary. In  manhood’s ardent prime,” the so- 
ciety of young women is naturally sought ; a desire 
to please is generally felt by those who enter it. If 
a female possess intelligence and taste, he who ap- 
proaches her and hopes to gain her esteem, must 
exhibit some congeniality ; Le must come with a 
mind not altogether barren of cultivation, if he 
would eseape contempt; he must evince a superi- 
ority of attalament, if he would coimmand respect; 
the advantageous effect upon the male members 
of a community is obvious. Efforis to acquire some 
degree of literary information, and to give some 
relinement to colloquial language, will of course 
be made, the man of real learning will be released 
from the danger of failing into pedantry, which is 
the product of nothing but conscious superiority, 
aud the absence of elegant society; where the 
majority are well informed, there can be no great 
occasion for pride of scholarship; the man who 
flits from book to book, flippantly eriticising what 
he bas never examined, and pertly condemning 
what he cannot appreciate, will receive that salu- 
tary mortification which may induce him to pe- 
ruse, before he ventures to give an opinion ; to 
reflect before he decides, and to conceal rather 
than expose his deficiencies. The man who has 
possessed the means of information, but negleeted 
to use them—to whom the garden of literature 
has been thrown open, but who has felt no inelina- 
tion to enter—who has been carefully directed to 
the road which leads to honorable elevation, but has 
refused te advance, will see the absurdity of his 
conduct, and perhaps endeavour toamend it. The 
important services which under certain circumstan- 
ces, a wife of liberal views and strong judgment, 
could render to her husband, are too apparent to 
need detail or comment; she could offer valuable 
advice, fix wavering resolution, rouse latent feeling, 
and supperta failing spirit. These things are, how- 
ever, too little thought of in the hey-dey of youth, 
when beauty fires the, imagination, and almost ex- 
clusively attracts the attention, when the advance 
of age has chilled the fervor of youthful feeling— 
when all fondness forgay scenes, lively conversa- 
tion, and the flash of wit, has departed, and a gra- 
vity befitting the near approach of the winter of 
life, steals over the mind——-when the objects that 
fascinate the eye of youth are no longer viewed 
Guly on the sunvy side—when the danger con- 
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sealed by the verdure of the morass is known, for 
the sinking of the heedless foot has been marked 
—when a fleeting cloud upon the ocean of life is 
no more mistaken for the haven of hope—when 
the landseape which smiles in the distance, is not 
trusted unul it is so nearly approached that its 
asperities are perceptible—then a woman who has 
added to the iustruction of her youth, the expe- 
rience and observation of years not wholly wasted 
in lisUessness and folly, can be an invaluable compa- 
nion to the younger portion of her sex; she can prove 
to them the truth of maxims they have doubted 
or despised; the necessity of rules they have bro- 
ken or neglected ; her arguments to persuade will 
be deduced from what she has herself seen, and 
her examples to deter will be those which have 
met her own circumspection, she will be heard 
with aitention and respect by all who are not too 
volatile and self-willed to listen to the voice of truth; 
her remarks will be treasured up, they will be 
written deeply in the mind, fur it will readily be per- 
ceived that they come trom one who can have no 
interest to deceive, and are therefore untike that 
questionable advice, which flowing from one similar 
in situation and expectations to themselves, may be 
suspected of having had its origin in that envy 
which cannot endure, and that malice which would 
seek to prostrate all pre-eminence of attraction. 
That jiving men of lofiy genias are seldom 
properly estimated, is I think a truth capable of 
demonstration. Popularity will often attend the 
earcer of an inferior writer, who long survives his 
reputation ; he amuses and is admired for a time, 
disappears, and is soon forgotten; sometimes 4 fire- 
fly gicam of originality strikes and pleases the 
paubhe eye; as its novelty is its only charm, 
when no longer new, it ceases to excite at- 
tention; sometimes the local and personal al- 
lusions of a publication have given it undue 
notice aud applause, their ultimate effects has 
however been to accelerate its progress to ob- 
livion ; sometimes when a book would have sunk 
aud found its proper level, it has been buoyed by 
accident into public favour. But a writer of rea! 
merit, Who will not seck those avenues to popula- 
rity, and does not wish to surprise by singularity of 
thought, or dazzle by gorgeousness of decoration, 
but who relies for fame upon the intrinsic excellence 
and substantial beauties of his productions, will 
rarely have justice done him, until death has put a 
period to his labours; then, when it is known that 
the last ereation of his fancy has beamed, and the 
last counsel of his judgment has been heard, will 
his works be cherished as the legacy of a benetac- 
tor; and when hisear is no longer open to the 
voice of approbation, will the sculptured monu- 
ment proclaim his worth. Many are the causes 
to which this denial of due respect to mental ability 
may be attributed. There is an old saying which 
has an echo in every bosom—‘ we never know 
the value of any thing until we have lost it.” The 
man of genius moves through life to all appear- 
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an ordivary being; the imagination cannot 
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his irregularities and eccentricities are not softened 

] tant view, they are not touched with ten- 
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the illustrious dead. It is at one of ourselves we 
gaze, and we can seareely believe that he who acts 
sv much ike other men, ean be so very superior 
to them. A living author comes forward under un- 
favorable auspices; the height of literature has 
been reached, and he perecives an unwillingness to 
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believe that they are still accessible. If le pursues 
the path which writers of celebrity have trod be- 
fore him, he dwindles in the estimation of those 
who desire originality, into a mere copyist; if he 
strikes out anew path for himself, he ts condemn, 
ed as presumptuous by those who are wedded to 
ancient rules ; unsupported and unhonored, the as- 
pirant for literary fame finds himself at his en- 
trance into literary life, the mark at which all 
who are desirous of being thought perspicacious, 
discharge the arrows of their criticism. What 
perhaps would have been admired in a writer of 
established reputation, is considered as a blemish 
in him even when general admiration has wreath- 
ed his brow with the chaplet of praise, he must 
stand the brunt of attacks made neither with pe- 
culiar gentleness nor candor. ‘There are so many 
who are instigated by envy to detract; so many 
who think they display superior acumen by finding 
fault, than by bestowmg commendation; so many 
who subsist by criticising, and praise or blame 
throngh party feeling, that though his talents may 
be of the first order—though he may fix an un- 
wavering eagle glance upon the very heaven of m- 
vention, and rise with an eagle’s wing towards it, 
yetif he possesses the sensitiveness which is too 
often the cotapanion of genius, the exclamation 
must sometimes burst from him Have I not suf- 
fered things to be forgiven.” 

These observations may account in some mea- 
sure for the tone of indiflerence which is adopted 
by some, when discoursing of the writers that 
adorn the present age, without supposing them in 
reality deserving of it. Let such persons turn 
their attention fora moment to the galaxy of ge- 
nius which has risen in the poetical horizon, and 
if they then speak of the mental inferiority of the 
present age, there must be a defcet of vision, 
which prevents a pereeption or serutiny of its 
brightness. I had intended when I commenced, to 
make some remarks upon the peculiar lustre, and 
comparative magnitude of the principal stars 
which compose that galaxy; but my thoughts soon 
took a difierent current, and I did not think it 
worth while to lead them back, they must form the 
subject of some future essay. Ihave written what 
I felt, and asT felt. If any should say that the ad- 
vantages resulting from the cultivation of the fe- 
male mind, are so generally admitted as to render 
a frequent or strenuous ineuication of them un- 
necessary or improper, I must confess I think 
otherwise. Let it be remembered that when I 
commend the spirit of improvement which is vi- 
sible among the females of the present day, I 
speak comparatively and not in the abstract. My 
intention is not to flatter. A majority of the female 
part of the comraunity, would not be elevated so 
high in the scale of intellect by some additional 
strength of judgment, and some higher acquisi- 
tions of useful knowledge, as to create any serious 
fears for the preservation of male aseendancy. If 
any person shall hold up the praise which has been 
bestowed upon the poets of the present age, and 
the general estimation in which their works are held, 
in opposition to the opinious | have advanced, I 
reply simply, by pointing to the critiques exhaling 
the very essence of vituperation, and referring to 


the conversation of those literary coteries, by 


whom their various merits are canvassed. I will pro- 
duce one example in support of my position; the 
treaiment which the greatest, andhe who has been 
called the most popular poet of the age, experienced. 
I speak of that luminary whose last ray has been 
shed—-whose parting glow has been felt—-who has 
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so lately stink in the ocean of death—but who has 
left a train of light behind him which will appear 
brighter and brighter as the clouds of prejudice va- 
cide. Was he suffered in his life time to occupy his 
proper station in the rauks of genius? were his 
works permitted to receive without cavil that praise 
which was less than their desert? and now, though 
the harp he struck, is forever mute, are they sul- 
fered to hold without molestation, that niche in the 
fair temple of poesy, to which the tasteful and ju- 
dicious have advanced them? I do not condemn 
the censures which have been thrown upon the 
sentiment of his poetry; it is doubtless in many 
eases highly exceptionable, and where exception- 
able deservedly attacked; with that however we 
have at present nothing todo. IL am speaking of 
the reception which his poetry met with as poetry, 
from those who boasted of their judgment and taste, 
and Lam certainly warranted in saying, that the as- 
sauits it has stood from the first furious blast of a 
Scottish Review, which had it met a vessel less 
firm—so soon upon her launch—would have 
wrecked her forever, to the Jast puny attempt 
at derogation—the disparaging comments which 
have been made upon it by those who read it be- 
cuuse it was new, and then refused the author the 
meed of a first rate poet for the very same ns eason, 
would alone jastify the remark, that the works of a 
manof extraordinary genius are not always suffici- 
eutly valued in his lifetime, J. 2s 8 
veel pnomcnanne 


FRATELLI DE MISERICORDIA, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF MERCY. 


Two or three days after my arrival in Pisa, 
I was talking in the street with an Jtalian 
gentleman, when about thirty fellows came 
round the corner, walking two and two, not 
soberly aspious folks move in procession, but 
with stont manly strides, and wearing a dis- 
guise of so uncouth a fashion, that the mo- 
ment they caught my eye I muttered a “ God 
bless me !” and asked who they were. They 
were clothed in black sackcloth from top to 
toe, girded round the waist, and the hood 
not only came over the head, but fell before 
the face down to the breasts, with two small 
peep-holes for the eyes. Each carried a rosa- 
ry in his hand, and each at his shoulder bore 
a broad brimmed hat. ‘* Dio mene guardi ! 
ma chi sono questi??? My Italian answered, 
¢ Le Misericordia.”?’ Whether owing to the 
word misericordia, or to their sackcloth and 
rosaries, or both, or what, I know not, but 
without further question I set them down in 
my mind as penitents on their way to some 
sort of devotion; and very sorry I was they 
could not be aghast at their own conscien 
ces without wearing so frightful an appear- 
ance. 

It happened within a week that a house 
under repair, on the Lung Arno, fell down, 
with the exception of the front wall, on the 
workmen, who | had incautiously disturbed the 
foundation. I was onthe opposite side of 
the river, ignorant of what had occasioned the 
noise and the dense cloud of dust, till the 


wind slowly wafted it away, and the mischief 


was clear before me. Four were buried in 
the ruins, anda fifth clung to the wall, with 
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his feet upon the window-sill at the second 
story, whither he had leapt trom the room at 
the moment of the crash. As soon as the 
panic would allow any one to act, a long lad- 
ie lying before the house, was raised, and 

e poor fellow slowly moved from his situa- 
— As he reached the ground in safety, a 
loud bell in the city tolled once, then stop- 
ped, and tolled again, and I heard the crowd 
about me say, ‘*liark! there is the bell of 
the Misericordia! they will soon be here!” 
Those in the neighborhood brought ladders 
of various sizes, and spades and pickaxes, to 
be in readiness. Presently across the bridge 
came those black penitenis, «# I had imagin- 
ed them, hastening almost at a run, and bear- 
ing a litter on their shoulders. ‘The crowd 
made way for them, and they climbed into 
the ruins at the back of the house, with the 
spades and pickaxes. From the moment they 
came, not a word was spoken ; all was’ hush- 
ed, even the sorrowful cries of the relations, 
waiting forthe event. In a short time the 
brothe *s brought out ore of the sufferers in- 
sensible and ¢ grievously bruised ; they placed 
him in a hitter, and bere him to the hospital. 
By that time a party of soldiers arrived, who 
kept the crowd back from the front wall, 
lest that also should fall; while the brothers, 
regardless of the danger, still worked on,and 
indefatigable. I saw three of the buried 
workmen brought from the ruins and carried 
to the hospital; the fourth was killed, and 
they bore away his body on a bier, 

After having witnessed this dauntless and 
persevering conduct on the part of the Bro- 
therhood of Mercy, I was continually making 
inquiries about them. Iwas told it was a 
very ancient institution, first established in 
Florence ; that the others were very numer- 
ous in all the Tuscan cities, and that their 
duty was to be always ready to succor any 
person in distress. ‘‘ Are they priests ??— 
“No, only a certain numbe r of priests are per- 
mitted to join them.” ‘ Then is it not a re- 
ligious establishme nt?” ** Not at ail; and 
their charity is so general, that they would 
render the same assistance to you, a foreigner 
and heretic, as to one of their Catholic citi- 
zens. They never inquire into creeds; it is 
enough that a fe low being stands in necd of 
their exertions.’ 

‘he next time their bell tolled, I hurried 
from my lodgings to attend them on their er- 
rand. ‘They walked very fast, and not a word 
wasspoken. Ata sign from their chief, the 
litter from time to time was changed to dif- 
ferent shoulders. I followed them to the 


further end of the city, on the south side of 


the Arno, and they stopped before a little 
chapel, where a poor old. woman lay on the 
steps with her leg broken. ‘lhe litter, a co- 
vered one, was placed on the ground by her 
side ; then, without a wotd, but with the ute 
most attention and gentleness, they placed 
her within it, and immediately it was raised 
again upon their shoulders. One of the bro- 
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thers asked her some questions in a whisper, 
and she replied that she felt no pain, but was 
very faint; upon which the covering of the 
litter was pulled higher up, and as they bore 
her to the hospital, they stopped two or 
three times at the turnings of the streets, in 
order to dispose the covering so as to afford 
her as much air as possible, and at the same 
time to shelter her from the sun. Such quiet 
and unaffected benevolence, a tender regard 
for the ease and comfort of this poor woman, 
showed the brothers to me in another light, 
and [ was rejoiced to see that their kindness 
was equal to their heroism. They no longer 
appeared to me so uncouth; as I continued 
to walk near them, it struck me there was a 
very benignant expression ina pair of eyes 
seen through their sackcloth masks. 1 also 
observed, below their habits, that two of 
them wore black silk stockings. Thisrather 
surprised me ; but I learnt that all ranks of 
persons are enrolled in the Misericordia— 
tradesmen, gentlemen, nobles, and the Grand 
Duke himself. 

Not to detain the reader by particularizing 
a variety of circumstances, under which 
both in Pisa and Florence, | have watched 
the prompt attendance of the brothers, I pro- 
ceed to give you a short historical account of 
the institution. This has been done, and in 
the highest terms of praise, by the Jate Pro- 
fessor Pictet, in the “ Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle” for 1822; and it appears he was the 
first traveller who considered them worthy 
of such notice. Upon reference to several 
Italian works, and especially to that of Placi- 
do Landini, I am sorry to observe many inac- 
curacieés in the professor’s account. — I shall 
therefore follow those writers who have de- 
rived their information directly from the ar- 


chives of the establishment; adding to them | 


what I have learnt through the kindness of 
several gentlemen, ‘Capi di Guardia” to the 
company. 

Those who contend we excel our forefa- 
thers in humanity and charity, will be sur. 
prised to hear that the Campagnia della 
Misericordia, the most conspicuous, even in 
the present day, for those virtues, has exist- 


ed for nearly six hundred years within the | 


walls of Florence. It was established in 1240; 
and its origin was extremely curious. At 
that period of the Republic, when the citi- 
zens were acquiring immense profits from 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, the city 
porters were numerous, and usually took 
their stand round the church of the Baptis- 
try, near the Cathedral. In fact, for the most 
part, they lived there: and during the intervals 
of work, they ate their meals and drank their 
wine, or played at various games, either on 
the Piazzi, or in the sheds erected for their 
accommodation. One among them, Piero di 


uca Borsi, an old devout man, was highly | for the same purpose. 
Luca rsi, ¢ > ghly | P 
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God’s or the Virgin’s name in vain, should be 
mulcted to the amount of a craiza, (three far- 
things,) and that the said craiza should be 
dropped through a small hole ina certain 
box, so that anend might be put to such 
vain and sinful conversation. To this the 
porters agreed, and the difficulty of conquer- 
ing a bad habit caused the box to be well 
nigh filled. Piero then reminded them that, 
for the benefit of their souls, the contents of 
the box ought to be employed in acts of 
charity, and made the following proposal : 
‘* Let us,” said he, ‘* purchase with part of 
this money six litters, to serve for the six di- 
visions of the city, and let usin turns attend 
with them. ‘Thus we shall be in readiness 
to carry to their houses, or to the hospital, 
all those who may be taken with sudden ill- 
ness, or who fall from a scaffolding, or other- 
wise be grievously injured in our streets, and 
stand in need of their fellow creatures’ assis- 
tance ; and we will also carry to the churches 
the bodies of such as may fall down dead, or 
be slain, or be drowned; and let us agree 
that for each several journeys of this sort, 
the porters shall receive a guilio, (six pence,) 
from the box.’? This not only met with ap- 
probation, but each individual took an oath 
to observe it. Their labors began, and they 
pursued them with so much diligence and 
charity, (says their chronicler,) that every 
man in the city greatly applauded these por- 
ters, sometimes offering them three guili, as 
a present, for a single journey ; but this the 
old man, Piero, would not allow, bidding 
them perform their duty cheerfully, and 
without bribes, and to wait for their farther 
reward in eternity. 

Such was the commencement of the Mise- 
ricordia, a society that has never relaxed in 
its zeal, through so many centuries, and un- 
der all the changes of government. What- 
ever enemy entered Florence, these Brothers 
and their property were always respected. 
The French, their last invaders, did more,— 
they intrusted them with a set of keys to the 
city gates, that they might not be impeded 


'in their labors; and Napoleon was preparing 


to establish a similar institution in Paris, 
when his own downfall put an end to the 
scheme. 

ip —— 


ORIGIN OF SEALS. 


The seals of deeds, those important eti- 
quettes which give validity and effect to the 
parchment, were inthe beginning cyphers, 
cut for the use of those who could not write 
their names, or badges of cognizance to iden- 
tify the unlettered individual, the prototypes 
of coats of arms which were but hierogly- 


| phics standing in the place of cyphers, such 


as the North American savages still employ 
‘he placing both seal 


scanlalized at the cursing and swearing of his | and signature to a deed is the consequence of 
companions. ‘Therefore, as their elder, he that tendency to surplusage which is the be- 
setting sin of lawyers. 


proposed that he who should hereafter take 
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A view of Aucbee, from the Chaudiere. 


SUN SETTING. 


In the autumn of the year 1819, Professor Silli- 
man, of Yale College, made an exeursion from 
Harttord, Conn. to Quebec. A volume was soon 
after published in consequence of this tour, and the 
multifarious remarkable phenomena which is gene- 
rally known to abound in the district of country to 
which this has reference, has given the book a cha- 
racter highly interesting and instructive. A view 
of Quebec from the Chaudiere, which is here pre- 
sented, is one of the plates contained in the work, 
and was taken by an able artist who accompa- 
nied the professor. We have borrowed from the 
same, a part of the description, tn order to explain 
the natural beauties of the scene, an indistinct idea 
of which may be gathered from the engraving : 

* Arrived in the bay of Quebec, we found it 
swarming with ships, and presenting every appear- 
ance of a great seat of commerce. The bay is a 
beautiful piece of water, looking like a perfect lake, 
with most nobly formed 


iS) 


ground slopes with charming deelivity to the water, feend 


around which it sweeps gracetully like a bow, and 
presents in a long circuit so many snow white eot- 
tages—handsome country houses, and fine peopu- 


lous villages, that it seems for leagues, almost one | 


continued street. The land is finely cultivated, and 
even now, is covered with the deepest verdare and 
sprinkled with dandelions in full bloom. 
this fine amphitheatre of rural beauty, ranges of 
mountains, stretch their shaggy summits and limit 
the view. The harbour is one of the grandest im- 
aginable, and the whole scene resembles extreme- 
ly the pictures of the bay of Naples, to which it is 
sild, by competent judges, to bear a strong resem- 
blanece, 
‘As we passed along the streets of the lower town, 
44 could well have thought that we were in the 
Wapping of London. A swarming population, 


o¢ 
ao 


welling shores. The | town, and it was by no 


Back of 


among whom sailors were conspicuons; the cheers 
ing heigho! of the latter, working in the ships; the 
various merchandize, crowded into view, in front 
of the shops and warehouses; the narrow compact 
streets, absolutely full of buildings; the rattling of 
innumerable carts and drays, and all the jargou of 
discordant voices and languages, would scarcely 
permit us to believe that we were arrived in a fre- 
mote corner of the civilized world. 

* The first street of the lower town, along which 
we passed, came to an abrupt termination, the last 
house standing at the foot of the precipice, when, 
turning suddenly to the right, into a street, one of 
whose sides was overlung by the frowning rock, we 
s0on cume to a foot passage of stairs, made of plank, 
very steep and high, and furnished with iren rail- 
& in Monntain street, 
it is called, from the steepness of the ascent. It 
from this side into the uppef 
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that we see in the United 
nd even of brick, are 
almost entirely unknown. Stone, either rough 
from the quarry, or covered with white cement, or 
hewn according to the taste and condition of the 
proprietor, is almost the only material for building; 
roofs, in many instances, and generai/y on the bet- 
ter sort of buildings, glittering with tin plate, with 
which they are neatly covered; and turrets and 
steeples, pouring a flood of light from the same 
substance: these are among the first things that 
stiike the eyes of a stranger entering the ‘sity of 
Quebec. 
“hideed, Quebee and its environs, present as mage 
l nificent scenery as can well be imagined, Towers 


‘and spircs—-walls and rocks—cascades and precipi- 
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ces—swelling hills, and luxuriant vallies, and woody 
mountains—beautiful villages, and numberless soli- 
tary villas, and white cottages—with grand rivers, 
and crowding fleets, are all united to delight the 
spectator. Such scenes would be esteemed very 
fine in any country. 

*¢ During our whole ride from Point Levi, we had 
been gratified by a succession of fine views: the ri- 
ver—the opposite shores, precipitous in almost 
every direction—the heights of Abraham—Cape 
Diamond, and the upper and lower towns—the 
slopes of Beauport, and the heights of Montmo- 
renci—the Isle of Orleans, and the bosom of the 
river—some of these features were constantly, ei- 
ther in prospect, or in retrospect; and we saw 
many scenes which would have been well worthy 
of the pencil, 

“‘ Among these, one was selected, of which the 
annexed print is a representation. 

** This seene, which we thought not to be exceed- 
ed in beauty by any thing that we saw in Canada, 
was sketched from the left bank of the Chaudiere 
river, at its mouth. Our road from Point Levi, 
conducted us to the foot of the precipice of rock, 
which is seen on the opposite side of the Chau- 
diere ; and, while a larger boat was getting ready to 
convey our carriages and horses, Mr. W. had the 
good fortune to cross first, in a small boat, and oc- 
cupied the few moments, before the rest of us ar- 
rived, in securing the outlines of this grand and 
beautiful prospect. 

“It was seen by the mildest, softest light, of an 
Indian summer afternoon—not more than two 
hours before sun-setting; and there was a mellow- 
ness in the tints, especially of the remoter objects 
which, notwithstanding the grandeur of some of 
the features of the landscape, excited still stronger 
perceptions of beauty. These impressions were 
heightened by contrast, with the deep black gulf 
immediately below the observer, and a little to the 
right. Thisis the mouth of a very considerable 
river, the Chaudiere, which here, coming from the 
south-east, pours its black waters into the deep 
green St. Lawrence, and is so imprisoned, between 
very abrupt precipitous shores, principally of rock,” 
but overhung in part by forest, that, from the high 
bank where the view was taken, only a part of the 
river isseen. Some idea of the height of these 
banks will be gained, by comparison with the ships, 
which here lie securely anchored in the mouth of 
the Chaudiecre; they are European ships, in quest 
of lumber, and appeared to be generally of between 
two and three hundred tons burthen. 

“On the right, at the distance of six or seven 
miles, we see Point Levi; in the middle of the ex- 
treme distance, are the hills about Montmorenci, 
distant about twelve miles ; on the smooth expanse 
of the river between, numberless ships are seen to 
repose, surrounded and tinged, by the peculiarly 
attempered light, of what I presume puiniiers 
would call a perfect Claude Lorrain sky. On the 
lett, is Quebec, with its citadel, built on Cape Dia- 
mond, and nearer, a glimpse of a part of the plains 
of Abraham, with some of the Martello towers. 
The distance is about six miles, and the bearing 
nearly north-east by north; the distance by the 
road, is nine miles. 

* The Chaudiere is a river of considerable mag- 
nitude, but, owing to its numerous rapids, falls, and 
various obstructions, it is scarcely navigable, even 

* The rock on the opposite shore is extremely 
well characterised, grey wacke, (the grey wacke of 
Werner.) 
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for canoes. It rises from the Lake Megantic, near 
the American territory: its general width is from 
four hundred to six hundred yards, and its course 
is more than one hundred miles long. The banks 
are, in general, high, rocky, and steep, **the bed 
rugged, and much contracted by rocks, jutting from 
the sides, that occasion the violent rapids of the 
Bouchette.”’ 





ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


The first premium offered by the Editors of the 
“CaskKET,” for the best original production for 
the Essayist department, has been awarded to 
the following article :-— 


ESSAY ON THE TRUE END OF FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


We have reached that period of society 
when it would be absurd to advocate the im- 
portance of female education. Our cities are 
filled with seminaries of a high order; every 
species of literary instruction is open to girls 
equally as to boys. The young handmaid of 
the Muses may now draw strength from Ho- 
mer, and melody from the strains of Maro. 
The pages of Dante and Tasso have become 
familiar ; Spanish literature is fast unlocking 
its stores, and there are few of our females, in 
the higher circles of lifé, to whom Corneille 
and Racine are not as well known as Shake- 
speare. The rich treasures of the South have 
become tributary to the once barren regions 
of the North, and the wilderness has been. 
made to blossom as the rose tree. It is the 
fashion of the age in which we live to be well 
educated. Minds, of a high order, think it 
no degradation to devote their powers to fe- 
male instruction; men, whose talents qualify 
them for the pulpit or the bar, have clothed 
science in female habiliments, and associated 
it with the distaff and the needle. It is not 
now necessary to recommend the acquirement 
of knowledge, but the uses of it. Girls, and 
perhaps their parents, often regard the in- 
struction they acquire at school as a stock of 
knowledge sufficient to last all their lives. 
Their education is finished, and nothing re- 
mains for them to do but to preserve what 
they have learned: but the best education 
can only give facility to cultivation; the ground 
is broken, the seeds are sown, beautiful exo- 
tics introduced, and native plants are spring- 
ing up, full of life and vigour; but how soon 
may this fair garden be choked with weeds, 
its plants withered by neglect, and the pros- 
pect become more desolate than when left to 
the native roughness of its own soil. An in- 
structor conducts his pupil to the threshhold 
of knowledge, and gives her a ticket of ad- 
mission; but he can do no more—he cannot 
supply her with the faculty of seeing or hear- 
ing, of combining or reflecting ; all this she 
must do herself. If this common-place truth 
(and it is because it is true that it is common- 
place,) was constantly kept in mind, there 
would be no more disposition to throw ridi- 
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tule on literary women than literary men. It 
is the duty of professional men to be constant- 
ly studying, and it is equally the duty of chris- 
tian mothers to be continually improving. 
The application of this principle will at once 
make their acquirements useful and respecta- 
ble, for if the learning of women can be in- 
corporated in the daily purposes of life, it be- 
comes at once as important for the good of 
society as that of men. To this end the sug- 
gestions of the present period should be di- 
rected. It is not so necessary to stimulate 
minds to gain knowledge, as to point out to 
them the best and highest uses of it. If girls 
study, and acquire, merely to be well educa- 
ted or accomplished, they take unnecessary 
trouble ; if they have youth and beauty, the 
world is candid and indulgent, and will readi- 
ly overlook a few flaws in education ; it is not 
for youth that resources are wanted, but for 
riper years, when the light-hearted girl shall 
become a Matron, or the matron become a so- 
litary mourner, and be obliged to draw on the 
secret recesses of her heart for the spring- 
tide of life. Education and culture furnish the 
resources of later years : itis often said, that 
after a woman becomes the mistress of a fami- 
ly she has no time for improving herself, but 
Providence has bountifully supplied the time 
and the means, they go handin hand. Every 
new situation, every new responsibility to the 
reflecting mind, speaks as with the tongue of 
anangel. The heart is softened by sorrow, 
expanded by joy, strengthened by adversity, 
humbled by temptation, and elevated by mer- 
cy. The early acquisitions of science, in the 
various forms of chemistry, natural history, 
botany, chronology, astronomy, &c. are every 
day called into exercise. By an acquaintance 
with natural philosophy, the interests, and 
consequently the enjoyments of life are mul- 
tiplied ; and woman, with her feeling heart 
and vivid imagination, may justly be compa- 
red to the fabled driads of old, who were 
said to be related to rivers, trees, and flowers. 
But if a female could encompass herself with 
the whole circle of arts and sciences, as fami- 
liarly as she clasps her zone, still this accumu- 
lated stock of learning would be comparatively 
insignificant, only as it affords materials for 
thought. Women are doomed to think upon 
something, their sedentary and mechanical em. 
ployments oblige them to think, and it is a 
powerful argument why any education, which 
opens the path to knowledge, is more impor- 
tant for them than for the other sex, whose 
busy active lives, or professional pursuits, 
leave no room for that habit of reverie to 
which every female of sensibility and imagi- 
nation is prone. Perhaps some may smile at 
any serious condemnation of this habit, but 
no woman of high moral feeling can look back 
on the languid, wasted hours of idle reverie, 
which more particularly characterize her own 
sex, without being tempted to exclaim with 
tle Prophet, *O that my head were waters, 





and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep for the daughters of my people.” She 
takes into her account, the long catalogue of 
wasted faculties, the slow consuming poison 
of indulgence, and the paralyzing effects of 
idleness. We have had moving stories of 
hopeless love, every eye that has glanced over 
the sketch of the “Broken Heart” has glis- 
tened with emotion at this tale of sorrow ; but 
there might be many such pictures drawn 
with equal truth, though rarely one with equal 
beauty. A slight impression is often, by idle 
reverie, matured into a deep rooted attach- 
ment, and blights the fairest and most valua- 
ble prospects of life. It is the first step to a 
dereliction from principle and morality ; er- 
ror does not start forth from the brain full 
grown, it is nourished and matured, and by 
degrees attains sufficient vigour to destroy 
the mind that has engendered it. Let it then 
be remembered that the true end of education 
is to exalt the moral character, to give high 
and ennobling views of the Creator, a deep 
sense of religious obligations and responsibi- 
lities, to connect the timid and shrinking fe- 
male with the great family of mankind, and 
teach her, that active disinterested virtue is 
the true source of happiness. That this fa- 
voured and happy country affords such bright 
examples is most true, and no one who has 
come within the influence ofa cultivated mind, 
but will feel that itis like the dew of Hea- 
ven, which though it falls secretly and unseen, 
fertilizes every region it visits. Ss. 


———— 
PETER SINGLE’S VISIT TO RED BANK. 


——*‘ Of days gone by I love to speak, 
And hear from others tales of batule.”’—Anon. 


(1 amindebted to a friend for the principal events 
herein mentioned.) 


I delight to visit the battle ground of the Revolu- 
tion, not because it is stained with the blood of 
friends or foes, but because the germs of Liberty 
where nurtured there. The wounded, the bleed- 
ing patriot, received there the oil to heal the scars 
obtained in Freedom’s cause ; that oil was the glad- 
dening anticipation of our country’s future glory, 
and her future greatness. ”I'was here (and Ll east 
my eyes around the hallowed scene) the weary and 
exhausted soldier reposed, and here the tree of Li- 
berty grew to diffuse her gigantic blessings through- 
out the western world. Lenjoyed many pleasing 
reflections on a late visit to the Red Banks, on the 
river Delaware; although this spot is not famed, as 
many, for bloody battles, or the loss of zealous pa- 
triots in our country’s cause, yet it tells the same 
tale, whispers the endearing facts, that the shackles 
of tyranny where removed by the heroic exertions 
of our tathers— 

“ And breathes the language of our land, 
Here fought a chosen little band.” 

This spot is about six miles below the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the Jersey side, and fifteen minutes 
ride from the pleasant village of Woodbury. 

At that gloomy period of the revolution, when 
the British army cecupied Philadelphia, a part of 
the American ariny were here encamped; the 
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ground presents a beautiful eminence, rising about 
one hundred feet above the bed of the river; the 
trenches, or breast works, are of a circular form, 
enclosing near three acres of land, on which many 
traces are seen of deeds performed a half century 
ago, such as the entrenchments spoken of, and the 
appearance cf little mounds of earth, raised over 
the body of some near and dear friend, by those who 
remained to tell their melancholy fate, but, alas! 
where are they? A large field piece still remains 
(or did at the time I visited the spot,) which is sup- 
posed to have bursted.* One rude stone is also seen, 
on whose unhewn front is marked the rude traces 
of frieudship, recording the fate of a martyrin our 
country’s cause, who tell no doubt upon that very 
spot; the letters appear to have been done with a 
bayonet or a tomahawk, which are these, “ Count 
De Knap, diel 17 ——;” the other part of the 
stone being much disfigured by time and abuse, 
1 could decypher no more. 

Many incidents have occurred here worth re- 
cording, but l have not been able to obtain them 
correctly ; one, however, I beg leave to mention.— 
A large party of Hessians were sent out to recon- 
noitre the American camp, they were discovered 
by a party of heroes, who immediately attack- 
ed them ; a skirmish ensued ; the Americans finally 
retreated—the Hessians,t believing they had cut off 
their retreat, rushed with all possible speed to take 
the encampment; the Americans had, however, 
by a circuitous route, regained their fortification, 
and lay silent agé@reathiess on their arms, like the 
fierce tiger.@#@m@@y to bound upon the enemy; the 
Hessians rushed towards the ramparts, the air re- 
sounding with their shouts of supposed victory— 
"twas the scream, the shout of death !—The Ame- 
ricans raised from their lurking places, and, lo! 
their foes fell like grass before the seythe, scarce 
knowing from whom they received their death— 

“% And silence reign'd above them.” 

About fifty years ago, scenes like this were act- 
ed here; now, traces of such scenes alone are left 
—some fifty years ago, the noble stream that washes 
the base of this bank, bore on its bosom the light 
sanvass, but now ships, with swelling sails, glide 
along, laden with the riches of the east, the north, 
and south—the west hath presented her open ports 
for the luxuries of every clime. From the extreme 
height of the bank, we have a full view of Phila- 
delphia on one hand; while on the other, a short 
distance below, are the means of its defence, (a 
fort,) from whose encircled point, encircled by the 
waters of the Delaware, rises the national flag of 
our country, presenting the emblem of her liberty, 
and the pride of the first and greatest free repub- 
lic in the world! 

They who can appreciate the recollections of such 
deeds, and while they drop a tear over the sacred 





, tombs of departed heroes, consider their blood 


sealed our country’s charter of freedom ; the bones 
that whiten here, and enrich the soil, are the re- 
mains of those who pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honours, in its cause ; upon 
whose fallen bodies, from whose mouldering graves, 
the goddess Liberty arose in all her natal purity, a 
being from the skies—they who can recall such 

* Sinee writing the above I am told it has been taken 
away, by those who valued a few pounds of old iron more 
than the pleasing recollections which its ancient appear- 
ance invariably created. 

ft Itisa notorious fact in history, that the Hessians 


were Lotally ignorant of any mode of warfare. save what 
depended on strength and numbers. 








scenes, and such deeds, had better visit this roman- 
tic spot ; there are many traces here to repay the 
traveller and amuse his fancy, not with fiction’s 
dream, but the pleasing recollections of reality. 
PETER SINGLE. 
——— 
OLD MARTIN BUMGARDEN, THE INDIGO 
MERCHANT. 
By Ephraim Hardcastle. 


Foote, as all of the old school knew full well, 
eould transform himself into almost every remark- 
able character, from the court end of the town to 
White chapel; [ mean those characters who were 
distinguished by some super-eminent qualities that 
fitted them for his caricature, in that age of hu- 
morists. His imitation of French broken English, 
as I have heard my uncle Zachary say, was very 
lively, not equal to Jemmy Spiller’s, but as good as 
Ned Shuter’s upon the whole, being rather more 
polite. But his Anglo-German was inimitable. It is 
true he was apt to abuse this original faculty, and 
sought as his temper or his interest suited, to play 
off his ridicule at the expense of friend and foe 
alike. 

Hogarth, at the Bedford, one night, soon after 
the coronation of George 3d, related the tale of old 
Martin ; and Foote caught readily at the cireum- 
stances as they were simply told by the amusing 
painter. “This old cit and his daughters would 
work up well into a farce,” said Foote : “I will do 
it,’ and he kept his word : at least, so the story 
went. 

Frank Hayman heard of this. Frank was one 
whom the satirist afforded as much respect as his 
wicked faculty could spare for any body. He went 
to Foote to expostulate the matter: “Sam,” said 
he, * this is too bad! Bumgarden is my particular 
friend, and, moreover, a worthy man; he has two 
pretty daughters too.” Oh!” said Foote, * then 
you are come in the barber’s basin.” J should ex- 
plain this: Frank, the best hearted fellow of all 
the knot of worthies, was a sort of knight-errant; 
that is tosay, he was the defender of his absent 
friends; and when the wags were going beyond 
the mark, namely, when they were slanderous and 
uncharitable, Frank would take up the cudgel 
against all comers, aud manfully set them to 
rights. It was on one of these oveasions that Ho- 
garth said, ** Now Frank has put on the barber’s 
basin,’’ and this was quoted long after poor Ho- 
garth’s death. 

“Nobody will find out its intended for him,”* 
said Foote, “and if they do, what then?” ** Why, 
he may be apt to dommel your bate,” said Frank, 
“old Martin is a sturdy wight.”’? Foote swore he 
would run the risk; he was most audacious on these 
occasions. ‘Surely not, Sam,” said Hayman, 
‘when Ll repeat that he isa worthy generous soul, 
and my particular friend ?’—~Are there not rogues 
and scoundrels enough in this great town? Level 
your shafts at them, Sam, and let honest people 
alone.” 

Hayman heard it whispered some months after, 
that Foote had really completed his farce, and 
that the Indigo merchant made a figure therein 
as old Luther Blueboitle, of Balliter Square. 
*¢ Will he dare to expose that family,” said Frank, 
after what I have said ? No, Sam has more wit.”’ 

A few nights had elapsed when Frank met Foote 
at the Turk’s head, when the satirist took occasion 
to try his groand. ‘ Appropos, my gay fellow,” 
saidhe, “Pil tell you.a sceret, Frank,” speaking 























































































thrust his head up, and very eagaciously observed, 


in a half whisper, and holding his finger beside his 
nose, ‘if you look in at the little theatre next week, 
you may, perchance, recognise an old acquaintance 
and his pretty misses.” ‘* Hurmph! perhaps not,” 
said Frank. ‘¢ You need not look so blue upon it,” 
said Foote, with his usual impudence. * Pon my 
soul, Frank, it is too good a subject to let slip through 
one’s fingers in these cursed stupid times.” 
“Very well,” said Frank, “do as you please ; but 
if you do, though you were Aristophanes himself, 
you and I should have a falling out ; so—good night, 
Sam.” Frank, for all his good nature and rattling, 
was a spirit with whom a man might not presume 
to trifle. Foote pondered upon the subject, no 
doubt ; for old Bumgarden was not brought upon the 
stage. 


It was a whimsical adventure to be sure, and one 
that Foote could have tricked off with great hu- 
mor, no doubt. But as all the parties are long since 
gone to their rest, no one can be hurt, if a smile 
be now excited at the tale of Master Martin, as it 
was related by that famous story telier, Dr.Chaun- 
cey, one night, several years after the disaster, 
when turning over his portfolio, he happened to 
fix upon a portrait of the worthy old German. 
« There,” said the facetious Doctor, forgetting that 
I had been a witness of the adventure, “ there is 
the broad physiognomy of as upright an old trader as 
I can name, touching my long, long acquaintance 
with this smoky place. What an os frontis—a right 
German cranium—how like, to be sure,—poor old 
honest Martin! I have taken more of his wine 
than he ever swallowed of my physic, but that’s of 
little account to him—so to my story,” said the Doc- 
tor. 


As we were driving slowly along that dark, dis- 
mal road, which IT remember being improved, as 
they called it, from the top of Blackman-street 
through St. George’s Fields, my chariot, and Ho- 
garth’s, and the others, all stopping at the same 
time, just as we got opposite the old Dog & Duck, 
we were all thrown into consternation at the 
shrieking of women. A coach drove upon one of 
those masses of road-mud that are left to dry be- 
side the highway, like a line of village graves, spe- 
cimens of the cockney picturesque, unsightly nui- 
sances by day, and dangerous stumbling blocks by 
night; yes, the ladies shrieked, and—over went 
the carriage with a fearful crash. More broken 
limbs, God preserve us! said to myself; this a 
party of pleasure ! Well, Sir, Frank Hayman, his 
wits always about him, jumped off the coach box 
on which he was sitting, (faith 1 believe he was 
driving, for Frank{was a bit of a whip,) and ran 
und seized the horses heads, old Zachary Hard- 
castle, your uncle, master Ephraim (looking under 
his spectacles, and turning to me at the same time) 
Allan Ramsay, and noisy Roquet being on foot, as- 
sisted to liberate the passengers.” ‘I was of the 
party, Doctor,’ said I. ‘The old Doctor still hold- 
ing the portfolio, turned his head, again surveying 
me from head to foot, (it was his way,) “right, so 
youwere.” They lifted the mamma and daugh- 
ters through the window frame, the glasses, being 
down; hew they got the old lady through, I have 
not been able to make out to this day,” said he, 
*‘for she was almost as large as Bright of Malden. 
Chat mad cap, Roquet, I remember whispered, 


¢ Ae this, perhaps, the bottle conjuror be no joke 
at all.’ 


“When this was accomplished, the father, un- 
wigged, who had quietly lain at the bottom, coolly 
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*Had you not pedder oben de goach toor, gendle- 
mens: you might as vell addempt to pull a sack of 
sandt trough an hour-glass.’” 


“ They had searcely levered him up, and placed 
him on the raised path, and were grappling among 
the straw for his wig, when another shriek caught 
our attention, and the oid gentleman was in a 
furious rage. One of the pretty daughters, very 
short-sighted, in her agitation stepped off the nar- 
row path into the ditch. The father, a remark- 
ably bulky man, sprang in after her and pulled 
her out. She was not much dirtied, happening 
to fallinto a bush ; but he was more than knee deep 
in mud. 


“By this time he was surrounded by most of 
our party, who were anxious to afford assistance. 
* Zee,’ said he, in the German-English, extending 
his arms, his hands as muddy as his feet, ‘Zee, 
mine Got ! whad itis to have undoody ful taugh- 
ters, and an abstrobolus wife ! Oh fie! Misdress 
Bumgaurden ! By goles, dis is every morsel your 
fauldts’ 


«* Frank, who had quitted the horses, now came 
round, and, clapping the indigo-merehant upon the 
shoulder, exclaimed, What my old reformer! 
is it you?’ * Handts off, if you bleaze ; you mide be 
a liddle more bolide, metinks ; and who de tevil 
are you, mid your reformer /” seizing a lanthern 
from a watchman, and thrusting it into the stran- 
ger’s face, when the severity of his muscles re- 
laxed, and he exclaimed in his turn, § Got pless 
my soull, vat is it you, Mister Frank Haymans ? 
O! look upon me, Mister Frank Haymans ? O! 
look upon me, Mister Frank ; am nod [avery un- 
habby man ?? *O! my good sir,’ said Frank, ¢ it 
might have been worse.’ § Vorse !’ said he, raising 
his voice, § vorse!I ask you, Mr. Frank Haymans,. 
am nod I a very unhabby man? is nod thadt blain 
English?) My goachman, as trunk as a big; I 
galled stob! stob! as loudt as my lungs could 
bawl; but ven vonce guallavanting geds into a 
voman’s hedt, the tdevil geds into their heels. 
Here am I all mudt, and my daughter all mudt, as 
plag as too kennel ragers; my coach proge all to 
bieces, and I know not vere 1 am, a miseraple 
sinner, no more dan de manin de moon? I ask 
you, (looking most ruefully, between a sigh anda 
groan,) I ask you, Mr. Frank Haymans, am I 
nod a very unhabby man?? What, what my 
worthy friend,’ said Hayman, ‘dont you remember 
what Swift once said on a similar unfortunate oc- 
casion ?” (now Martin Bumgarden was a great ad- 
rairer of the dean of St. Patrick’s adages:) * Nod 

,’ said hie; Vell Frank, vad tid he zay?? * Why, 
when farmer Pocklington tumbled neck and heels 
off his horse into the slough of Killigollyla, the 
dean cried out, ‘ Hallo! what, Master Pockling- 
ton! shake yourself, child ! the more dirt, the less 
hurt.? §Ha! ha! ha! ha? laughed old Martin, 
holding his sides with his muddy hands, ‘Ha! ha! 
ha! ha! you vil pe de deadth of me, Mr. Frank 
Haymans. O lordt! vada tre!l tog vas dat gomical 
tean of St. Patrick. By goles, I gan never forgid dis 
as longasI live! Vell, Heaven be braized, there is no 
pones progen! Nevermind it, never mind it, my 
dear ghildren!’ So he kissed his pretty daughter, 
and all his anger was at an end. 

“Hogarth went over to the Dog and Duck, 
knowing the landlord ; a lantern was sent, the par- 
ty all went thither; old Martin Bumgarden was 
relieved of his mud, and had borrowed a pair of 
worsted stockings, and was smoking a segar and jok- 
ing, when Chauncey’s coachman returned, who was 
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despatched for a recruit of dress for the indigo-mer- 
chant and his daughter; when, all things being put 
in statu quo, we proceeded, and made a happy day 
of it.” 
‘aeacieheliiaiaasti 
A SKETCH. 


A great and powerful king had a sister, 
distinguished for extreme personal beauty, 
for great powers and cultivation of mind, 
and for a most amiable and benevolent dispo- 
sition. She was remarkable, also, for a pro- 
ficiency in those accomplishments which 
throw such additional charms over female 
beauty and intellect. In music, especially, 
she took excessive pleasure, and possessed 
extreme skill. She was the favorite of her 
brother, and was regarded with all that con- 
sideration which such favour gives in an abso- 
lute court. Youth, beauty, feeling, talent, pow- 
er—ali seemed joined to shower roses on her 
path to give it all happiness. But this was not 
to last. A young nobleman appeared at the 
court, whosoon attracted universal attention. 
Peculiarly fitted to shine in such scenes, it 
was not long before his success (to use the 
word in its French signification,) became 
gteat and undoubted. Among others, the 
princess admired the young courtier, and 
soon she loved him. ‘Their mutual affection 
was what might be expected between two 
persons of fiery passions, and habits of little 
self-control. It did not, therefore, remain 
long unperceived. ‘The young man was ad- 
vised to withdraw himself—but all such cau- 
tions were vain to youthful and favoured pas- 
sion. He remained. At last he was seized and 
imprisoned, and after various escapes, was 
finally thrown into a dungeon, where he was 
totally cut off from all communication with 
the world, to which he was as if he had never 
been.—During his first imprisonment, the 
princess had contrived to convey to him her 
assurance of continued affection, and every 
alleviation which wealth could furnish to his 
Jot.—But after he was removed to the last 
place of his confinement, it was as if the 
tomb had closed over him forever. 


Let us shift the scene, and we see a woman 
tottering in premature old age; her limbs 
have nearly lost their power, she can scarcely 
ecrawi the length of her room, and she can- 
not lift the one hand without the help of the 
other to raise it. Her eyes are distended, 
forced from their sockets, and nearly blind. 
ifer voice is gone, and with it her fondness 
for the art to which it gave so much effect 
and beauty. Wer mind is equally altered.— 
Her mildness is changed into the bitterest 
sarcasm. From one of the most benevolent 
of human beings, she has become to take 
delight only in the indulgence of a severity 
of temper amounting almost to rancour. 

She is seated in her chambers. 
opens, and a man enters. He is old and de- 
cript. His hair is snow-white. His form is 
beat nearly double :— 


‘The door 








* there came 

A worn-out man, with withered limbs and lame, 

Iiis mind oppressed with woes, and bent with age 
his frame.’ 


It is her lover. His hair has been whitened 
by intense and continued suffering, rather 
than by the work of time; his body has been 
doubled by the weight of iron which it bore 
for ten years. He was that time in solitary 
confinement, loaded with heavy chains, and 
scrupulously debarred from the slightest mi- 
tigation of his condition, physical or mental. 
But many more years are now passed.—The 
tyrant is dead, and the lovers may meet. How 
would they have recognized each other ?— 
The gay cavalier, flushed with the pride of 
youthful beauty and general admiration, bril- 
liant in present fortune, and anticipating still 
higher destiny, and the young princess the 
lovely, the gifted, the worshipped—happy 
in the affection of the man she loved, and 
high in hope of its ultimate crowning and 
accomplishment—these are now old, broken 
in health and in heart, and dropping into the 
grave through the accumulation of all earth- 
ly misery. It is their first, their last, their 
only meeting. 

In this awful hour, (for so may it indeed be 
called,) woman’s resolution, like woman’s 
love, proves superior to that of man. He 
has married during the long years of his ban- 
ishment. She inquires concerning his chil- 
dren, theirage, their names. She asks the 
gift of one of them—one to be a daughter to 
her heart, to give her the feelings of a mo- 
ther towards Ais child. They weep together. 
They part to see each other no more. 

This story is no fiction. Itis one so well 
known, that it is scarcely necessary to add 
that the princess Amelia of Prussia, sister of 
Frederick called the Great, and baron Trenck, 
are the hero and heroine of the piece. 


ee 
THINGS THAT I HAVE SEEN. 


T have seen the time when the only boat that 
floated on the surface of the Ohio, was a canoe, 
prapelled by poles used by two persons, one in the 
bow and the other in the stern. 

I have seen the day when the introduction of 
the keel boat, with a shingle roof, was hailed 
as a mighty improvement in the business of the 
west. 

I remember the day when the arrival of a Cana- 
dian barge, (as the St. Louis boats were called at the 
head of the Ohio,) was an important event in the 
transaction of a year. 

1 remember the day whera passage of four 
months from Natchez to Pittsburg was called a 
speedy trip for the best eraft on the river; and 
when the boatmen, a race now extinet, leaped 
on shore after completing this voyage, they ex- 
hibited an air of as much triumph as did the sai- 
lors of Columbus on their return from the new 
world. 

I remember the time when the canoe of a white 
man dared not to be launched on the bosom of the 
Alleghany. 

Tremember the time when a trader to Orleans 
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was viewed as the most enterprising, among even 
the hardy sons of the west ; on his return from his 
six months trip, he was hailed as a traveller who 
had seen the world. 

1 remember the day when the borders of the 
Ohio were a wilderness, and New-Orleans was 
«toto orbe divisa,” literally cut off from the whole 
world. 

I have lived to see the day when the desert is 

flourishing as the rose—when the race of boat- 
men has become extinct, and their memory 
only preserved in the traditional tales of our bor- 
ders. " 
I have lived to see two splendid cities, one de- 
voted to manufactures, the other to commerce, 
spring up, where in my boyhood, nothing appeared 
like civilization but the hut of the soldier or of the 
sutler. 

Ihave lived tosee a revolution produced by me- 
chanical philosophy, equal to that effected by the 
art of printing. It has changed the character of 
western commerce, and almost proves that the 
poetical wish for “annihilating time and space,” 
was not altogether hyperbolical. By it New- 
Orleans and Pittsburg have become near neigh- 
bours. 

Ihave lived to see the day, when a visit to New 
Orleans from Cincinnati, requires no more pre- 
paration than a visit toa neighboring country town. 
I remember when it required as much previous ar- 
rangement as a voyage to Calcutta. 

I have lived to see vessels of 500 tons arriving in 
12 or 15 days from New Orleans at Cincinnati, 
and I ecaleulate upon living to see them arrive in ten 
days.— Cincinnati Register. 


—<>—— 


THE BACHELORS. 


BY M. L. WEEMS. 
BLISS OF MATRIMONY. 


*Tis the only making money state. At this I see 
a smile bright’ning on the face of the old Bachelor. 
“* Egad,” quoth he, “ prove but that, and Pm your 
man. Manya good day ago should Ihave been 
married, but was afraid I was not able tomuintain 
a wife.” 

Maintain a wife! Citizen Bachelor, you mis- 
take the matter quite; The Creator did not send 
the ladies here to be your pensioners, but your 
help-mates. And many a family do I know, now 
in easy circumstances, that would, long ere this, 
have been on the parish, had it not been for the 
virtues of the petticoats. 


SONG.-—-THE HUSBAND'S FIRE-SIDE, 


The hearth was clean, the fire clear, 
The kettle on for tea, 

And Florio, in his elbow chair, 
As blest as man could be. 


Bright Delia, who his heart possessed, 
And was his new-made bride, 

With head reclin’d upon his breast, 
Sat toying by his side. 


Stretch’d at his feet, in happy state, 
A fav’rite dog was laid ; 

By whom a little sportive cat, 
In wanton humour play’d. 


His Delia’s hand he gently press’d ; 
She stole an amorous kiss ; 

A blushing modesty confess’d 
The fullness of ber bliss. 





Young Florio with a heart elate, 
Thus pray’d Almighty Jove— 

“ O Source of Good! be this my fate, 
Just so to live and love.” 


And as for you, young sparks, who are pleased 
to think of a wife as of an elegant plaything, in- 
tended only to dress and dance, visit and spend 
money, please to look at the following picture of 
a good wife drawn by the pencil of Solomon, 
(with a touch or twoof an American brush) Prov. 
XXXi. 

Verse 10. Behold a virtuous woman, for her 
price is above rubies. 

12. She riseth with the day and prepareth 
breakfast for her household; yea before the sun is 
risen she hath her maidens at work. 

13. She seeketh wool and flax, and layeth her 
hand willingly to the spindle, while her right hand 
merrily turneth the wheel. 

14. She looketh well to the way of her family, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. 

16. By her much industry her cheeks are made 
ruddy like the rose of Sharon, yea, her nerves are 
strengthened, so that when she heareth talk of the 
hystericks, she marveleth thereat. 

17. Her house is the habitation of neatness, so 
that the heart of her husband is refreshed when he 
entereth into her chamber. 

18. She maketh fine linen and selleth it, and de- 
livereth much cloth to the merchants. 

19. Her husband is known in the gates by the 
fineness of his apparel, for she maketh him cloth- 
ing of sik and purple. 

23. Her children rise up and call her blessed, her 
husband also, and he praiseth her. 

Now citizen Bachelor, will yoa any longer talk 
about maintaining such a wife as this! And sucha 
wife every good girl in America will make, if mar- 
ried to the dad of her heart. 

Yes, she will do him good—What will not gener- 
ous woman do for the husband of her love! Did 
not queen Eleanor, when her husband (king Ed- 
ward) was pierced with a poisoned arrow, instant- 
ly apply her sweet lips to the ghastly wound and 
extract the venom at the loss of her precious life ? 
Blest saint thy shining is now in Heaven, and thy 
place far above all suns! 

Did not Mrs. Ackland (the wife of a British 
Major, last war) leave her dearest relations, to 
cross the stormy seas, following her husband to 
America, the scene of war and blood, that she 
might see his face and share his danger! Dear 
unhappy woman! what were your agonies, when 
arriving near Saratoga, you saw your husband’s 
regiment holding unequal fight with Morgan, sink- 
ing fast under the dreadful fire of his riflemen. 
The sad remains of slaughtered troops returned, 
but he returned not. She flew to the fatal field. 
She found him low, weltering in blood ; with a fee- 
ble ery she sunk on his face, his eyes swam in tears 
but his voice was not heard. The warriors of Co- 
lumbia wept around. The rifles fell from their 
hands. Enmity was no more, and nature, dear 
common mother, smiling through tears, enjoyed 
the generous sorrows of her sons. They bore the 
bleeding hero to their own hospital; where she at- 
tended him day and night till she could convey 
him to New-York, where she sunk under a con- 
sumption brought on by so much anxiety and fa- 
tigue. 

O what will not generous woman do for the hus- 
band of her love! she will enrich him, not only by 
her own industry and management, the natural! 
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fruits of her love, but also by those excellent habits 
of Industry and Frugality which she forms in him. 

He will be far more industrious, because he is 
working for the dear woman he loves, and love, we 
know, makes light work. 


Who has not heard of Mr. Goodridge, (Ports- 
mouth, Virginia) or what sea has not been ploughed 
by his numerous keels? and yet Mr. Goodridge 
owed it all, (under heaven) to a good wife. 
While a bachelor he worked hard and made mo- 
ney, but it was all soon squandered on frolick- 
ing and grog. At twenty-two he married a girl 
poor in wealth, but rich in love, industry, and 
health. For the sake of her he instantly quit his 
old tippling companions and prodigality. He pos- 
sessed in the world but one negro man and a flat (a 
large open boat) in which he coasted it along up 
James river to the mouth of Nansemond, 14 miles, 
for oyster-shells to sell in Portsmouth and Nor- 
folk. Happy as a prince, when he was returning 
with his load, to see hisdear girl. In a couple of years 
he picked up money enough to buy just such ano- 
ther boat and a serving-man for his wite. See them 
now in their two little boats (dearer far in the sight 
of God than any two first-rate men of war) 
holding their loving course up the river for their 
humble freight. After carrying on their oyster- 
shell trade for some years with great success, they 
purchased a little shop, afterwards a store, and in 
about thirty years, they had as man: as fifteen sail 
of vessels at sea ! 

And as to that great fortune-making virtue, fru- 
gality, the good Lord have mercy on the Bache- 
lovs ! for there is not one in tén ef them who has 
so good a notion of it as has a monkey; for thrifty 
Jacko will put away the balance of any good nuts 
that he happens to fall in with; but, among young 
Bachelors, the eternal ery is, Who will shew us 
any fun? Hurra for the horse-race, the cock-fght, 
the billiard-table, or the bagnio. Dash go the dol- 
lars! the hard serapings, and tight savings of a poor 
old father’s life. 

But (Lord, what is man without a wife!) this 
glorious youth is soon seen sneaking along with 
the sheriff; his creditors fasten upon him and pick 
him to the bone; Choused out of his estate, and 
ashamed to lift up his booby face, he stalks among 
his rich relations, on whom he has the honour to 
be billetted for life. This is the end of many a 
green-horn, who runs into bad company and ruin, 
tor want of a beloved wite, to make his home and 
plough a pleasure to him. 

But see, Florio, married to the charming woman 
he loves, is under no temptatian to go abroad into 
expensive and dangerous amusements. flis home 
is his Paradise ; he never leaves it but with regret, 
he returns to it with joy. His Delia, and his sweet 
little prattlers constitute his circle of happiness. 
For their sakes, he applies, with double pleasure, 
to business; shuns all unnecessary expence ; sta- 
dies every deceut art of economy, and is getting 
rich very fast. 

SONG. 
The man who for life is blest with a wife, 

Issure in a happy condition: 

Go things as they will, she’s fond of him stills 

She’s comforter, friend, and physician. 


Pray where is the joy, to trifle and toy? 
Yet dread some disaster from beauty ! 

But sweet is the bliss of a conjugal kiss, 
Where love mingles pleasure with duty, 





One extravagant vice, won’t costa man less 
I'han twenty good wives that are saving ; 


For, wives they will spare, that their children may 
share, 


But vices for ever are craving. 


RR 


ESSAY ON ASTRONOMY. 


The next science which commands our at- 
tention in the course of our literary disquisi- 
tions is Astronomy. This is undoubtedly the 
loftiest and most exalted of sciences; it is 
certainly the loftiest flight to which the 
genius of man has ever soared—it is the im- 
perial height that bounds the utmost extent 
of his researches, and all beyond it is the 
veil of darkness which shrouds the deity, and 
which the feeble penetration of man dares 
not even strive to fathom. If mathematics 
be the foundation and basis, astronomy is cer- 
tainly the most elevated pinnacle of the dome 
of science. If mathematics be the door to 
the temple of knowledge, astronomy is cer- 
tainly the noblest apartment which it contains, 
and if it do not equal the other sciences in 
utility, it surely excels all in its noble aim 
and destination. And what is this destina- 
tion ?—It is nothing less than to investigate 
the causes of nature itself; it is nothing less 
than tou unravel the latent mysteries of Crea- 
tion, and to expound the immutable laws of 
God himself. Without this science what would 
all our othér boasted knowledge consist in? 
We might be able to measure our own insig- 
nificant globe. We might be able to supply 
our immediate wants and necessities, but we 
would be still enveloped in the dark clouds 
of leaden ignorance. We would not know 
even the planet which we now tread. The 
tides would ebb and flow, the ocean would 
rise and fall, but man would in vain seek for 
their causes. ‘The seasons would succeed 
each other, the sun would rise and usher in 
the day ; he would set, and night would in- 
volve the sphere; but man would still be ig- 
norant of the causes of these grateful vicissi- 
tudes. In vain would he gaze on the starry fir- 
mament, in vain would he behold thousands 
on thousands of worlds rolling through the 
void immense; in his limited and clouded 
ideas, he would consider them only as span- 
gles ina canopy, to amuse his insignificant 
self, 

Vithout this great science he would want 
one of the most convincing proofs of the ex- 
istence of his Creator. With this exalted 
science, he immediately accounts for every 
phenomenon that appears. The sun may dim 
his rays and the moon may be shrouded with 
darkness, he trembles not, but only admires 
the great causes from which the phenomena 
flow. Instructed by this great science he is 
at once acquainted with all the laws of na- 
ture ; at once he beholds the concord of the 
spheres, and acknowledges that the hand that 
made them is divine.. How great and exalt- 
ed must this science be, which contemplates 
the mighty works of the great fabricator of 
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the universe, and explains all their motions 
and variations. But this science does not 
only explain the laws of nature, but it affords 
the most incontrovertible proofs of the exis- 
tence of their author. Let Atheism, the frail 
offspring of pride and ignorance, assisted by 
the light of astronomy, view the mighty 
works of creation—let her behold the har- 
mony of the universe, and she must yield to 
the light of reason. Yes, every ray that 
darts from the luminaries of Heaven, flashes 
conviction on her sight. Yes, every star that 
shines in the firmament, and every planet 
that rolls its dark orb through the vaulted 
heavens declare that their author is divine. 
Then surely we may be allowed to say 
that astronomy is the most exalted of sciences, 
Surely then, it is the brightest gem that 
sparkles in the diadem of knowledge. Sure- 
ly then it deserves the appellation of the 
divine science. MARCUS. 
Charleston, (S. C.) April 18th, 1827. 
—=g———— 
CRUMS OF COMFORT. 


Messrs. Epvirons,—It is with tears in my eyes 
that I tell you, lama married man. Not that I 
am worse off in the article of a wife than my neigh- 
bours—on the contrary I consider myself, after nine 
years trial, as having reason (at most seasons) to 
congratulate myself on having made a judicious 
choice. My wife is usually good tempered and obe- 
dient ; but in this floor scrubbing, wall daubing, ser- 
vant scolding, never-sufficiently-to-be-depreeated 
month of May, she seems to be possessed with the 
infuriate spirits of seven whitewashers. The late 
Mr. F. Hopkinson bequeathed tothe world a most 
humorous essay on this afflicting subject. 

“‘ He jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 

[ strongly suspect that his lady was but a luke- 
warm house cleaner, or that he must have written 
in June, when the cheering anticipation of an ele- 
ven months respite, somewbat soothed his harrow- 
ed feelings.—T o describe the chaotic disorder which 
has pervaded my domicile for seven long days, with 
any thing like justice,a man should wield a pen 
carved out of the handle of a long brush, dipped in 
yellow wash. 

If you please, gentlemen, I will exhibit a brief 
statement of circumstances and will then leave my 
ease with confidence in the hands of a discerning 
public; merely premising, that it is the dearest 
wish of my heart, that the maltreated husbands of 
this too well scrubbed city, may, before the next 
anniversary of their woes, appoint a committee to 
recommend this as a proper subject for legislative 
interference. 

Yesterday week at the breakfast table, at exactly 
20 minutes past 7 o’clock, Mrs. W. observed, ** My 
Dear, it will soon be time to begin to clean house.” 
My only answer wasa groan. She resumed the 
attack by informing me very placidly, but with an 
air of inflexible determination, that in half an hour, 
she expected the carpet shakers, paper hangers, 
floor rubbers, white washers, &c. to commence 
their operations. In speechless dismay, I dropped 
my toast, which fell butter downwards on my pants ; 
casting one imploring but unregarded look I left the 
house and betook myself to the country, where 
seated on a sharp rail | passed the morning op- 
pressed by a thousand gloomy forebodings. Oa my 
return, I found one of the aforesaid demous plas- 
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tering the door with brown paint, taking a stride to 
avoid him, I placed my foot upon a brush smeared 
with soft soap, and fell with both hands in a tub of 
filthy water; struggling to rise I got a mouthful of 
house-cloth. Hearing a direful yell indicative of 
infantine distress, I rushed desperately up stairs, and 
found little Aminidab Napoleon, (the eighth of my 
eleven darlings) with an ounce and a half of white- 
wash in his left eye. He was pacified by the as- 
surance of Celia! the sable fiend who presided 
over this department, that “ arter a little bit he 
would see the better for it.’ Remembering that 
* Cuilibes in sua arte credendum est,” I put this in 
my mem. book as a valuable hint for my friend 
Dr. McC. the oculist. In the mean time my dog 
had got over head and ears in a bucket of this same 
villamous whitewash—fearful that he might be flay- 
ed by the lime in it, I took him by the tail and 
scused him in my old friend the tub at the door, and 
to express his thanks he bit my fingers to the bone. 
Going to my office for a styptic, I found all things 
“ put to rights,” and so nicely arranged, that I may 
perhaps succeed, by the help of providence, in 
finding any thing { may want after a week’s search. 
I need not advert to the new classification of my 
books, nor tell how I was scandalized to see Dr. 
Watts between Tom Paine and Tom Moore—this 
however was of less importanee as all three were 
upside down. At length dinner was served, the 
cook had been put in requisition up stairs, and a 
novice stationed at the kitchen fire, the natural 
consequence of which was, that the beefsteaks were 
boiled with the salad, aud the leg of matton cut in 
slices and fried with asparagus. ‘This exquisite re- 
past over, I stepped into the garden to escape the 
fresh paint which had already caused me to smell 
like a lump of putty, and lo! there were two 
strapping negroes banging an unfortunate carpet 
with cudgels; a tremendous thwack as I skulked 
by filled my eyes with dust, and did not send m 
mouth empty away. Going indisconsolately through 
the back door, I was kindly invited by the partner 
of my joys to accompany her to the third story, to 
admire the effect of a coat of yellow which had 
been given to the walls of a small room in that ele- 
vated region (which room by the way is never oe- 
cupied, ) there I heard a most edifying discourse on 
the respective merits of chrc ne and ochre—of the 
latter, indeed, I took a sample on my back, which. 
has convinced me that it is a lasting color; of this I 
was made aware after a walkin Chesnut street, 
being informed thereof by a friend, who took that 
occasion (in his ignorance) to compliment me on 
my conjugal felicity, and asked me to his wedding 
next week—if I survive the house-cleaning, and 
nothing happens I shall repay him by a similar 
congratulation next year.—Here, Messrs. Editors, I 
close my mournful recital, begging you to take par- 
tem pro toto, and imagine my miseries for the other 
six days. As some time must stil! elapse before I 
can rest in peace at home, I iniocud to devote it to 
the examination of the belfry of Christ Church, 
being well assured that it is the only place (except 
the tops of the shot towers) in this devoted city, out 
of the reach of Celia’s diabolical brush. 

With great respect, M. W, 

—_<g—— 


MARRIAGE BROKERS. 


Messrs Eprrors—lI have lately observed in your 
paper, several advertisements in prose and verse for 
life partners. I should wish to know if this singular 
mode of courtship, which we have borrowed from 
England, is ever successful. I believe it is not often 
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ao, but rather consklered as a desperate step or 
whimsical pastime; although many of the adver- 
tisers may really be serious, those who answer them 
are seldom in earnest. 

There is a tacit indelicacy as it were, in this mode 
of introduction between strangers, that precludes 
or prevents many proper explanations. Todescribe 
one self properly, requires a self knowledge and 
sincerity not usually met with. Vanity and mo- 
desty must prevail by turns, which induces us to re- 
veal too much or too little. 

Wet there are, in all large cities particularly, many 
individuals of both sexes who pine in single life, be- 
cause they do not find a proper match in their nar- 
row circle of acquaintance ; they may meet in pub- 
lic places those whom their hearts might have cho- 
sen, but then how seldom have they a chance of 
being introduced to each other, or becoming ac- 
quainted ? 

It is to obviate this misery of life, and the incon- 
venience of advertisements, that Marniace Bro- 
KERS are established in many large cities of France 
and Germany. ‘These gentlemen act like confi- 
dential friends ; they receive applications from both 
sexes, verbally or by letters ; communicate all the 
requisite informaticn to mutual applicants, without 
disclosing names, and when every thing is suitable 
they introduce the parties to each other, to con- 
clude the bargain if mutually agreeable ; sometimes 
a likeness is exhibited previous to the introduction, 
or a casual interview is procured. 


Many marriages are the result of these transac- 
tions, many more I am sure than by personal ad- 
vertisements. The brokers receive a per centage 
or commission on the fortune of the bride when she 
has a dowry, or else a present from the grateful 
swain. 

Since all kinds of brokers, which were hardly 
known here 20 or 30 years ago, are now widely 
spread, and since we have lottery brokers, stock 
brokers, ship brokers, house brokers, merchant 
brokers, servants brokers, &c. why could not Mar- 
RIAGE Brokers thrive also in this fast improving 
land, and become very useful members of society ? 
or intelligence offices be established for that spe- 
cial purpose, as very convenient places of informa- 
tion on the subject? 

Let us hope that some enterprising gentleman 
or lady, (since this office is calculated for either, ) 
may ere long attempt this new profession, and 
whether established in New-York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore or Boston, we may venture to predict 
success. Nay, to insure it, I know half a dozen of 
unwilling bachelors like myself, whom I can yen- 
ture to say would be ready to avail themselves of 
the first Mannrace Broker, and make him a 
purse of one thousand dollars or so, if they can be 
suited within one year through his exertions, and 
they are not very hard to please I believe. 


Marriages of affection may as easily take place 
on this plan, as by casual acquaintance, or in the 
vortex of the world. It is only the first step that 
is hard to take in those cases: when you are in- 
troduced with a previous understanding and mu- 
tual wish to please, inclination and love may soon 
follow; nay, it issaid, that the truest love springs 
as often after marriage as before it. Let this be 
decided, however, by the casuists of sentiments. 


Having said thus much for the benefit of all the 
pining bachelors and maids, or drooping blossoms 
of mankind, I shall conclude without saying a word 
of myself or-for myself, although vastly inclined to 
do so; butI reserve of course the privilege of mak. 
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ing an early application to the first trusty Man. 
RI4GE BROKER that may offer his services within 
my reach. AN UNWILLING BACHELOR. 


emcee en 


KISSING THE BRIDE. 


The following letter from a bride to the Editor of a Mas- 


sachusetts paper, contains some truth as well as 
humor : 


Srr—I herewith send a bit of wedding cake.— 
Tam in avery bad humor, [ assure you; which 


| you Know ought not to be, the very day one is mar- 


ried. It isnot at my husband, though, dear good 
man he is. Oh! I was vexed beyond endurance 
last evening. That vile practice! Would you be- 
lieve it? An hundred and fifty kisses! of all sorts 
and sizes, fair and foul, from old and young, from 
male and female ! Faugh! could any bride endure 
all that and preserve her temper? Such cargoes of 
snuff ! such showers of tobacco spittle! such fumes 
of tobacco smoke ! No poor man covered with ver- 
min was ever more drenched. If this fashion of 
the whole company kissing the bride must be fol- 
lowed, in the name of all that’s decent, let old 
grandaddies burn out their pipes before they offer 
to poke them under your very nose. And those 
whose throats are at best so many sepulchres, 1 
would advise before they go to a wedding, to fill 
their pockets with cloves, cinnamon, or coriander 
seed, and commence chewing at least an ounce be- 
fore the marriage ceremony begins. 

Only think of a poor creature standing up an 
hour and a half after the blessed knot was tied, 
only to be nozzled angi slobbered over by all the 
masculine gender of the neighborhood! Only 
think of a delicate; modest female, standing like a 
target, the object of all the lipshots of a large 
corps of militia! and then I tho’t I should have 
dropped down with fatigue ; I verily believe I used 
an ounce of hartshorn to keep me from fainting.— 
But vexed as I was, Mr. Editor, I could not, to 
gain the world, help from laughing sometimes at 
the queer spectacle we all made. And you would 
have laughed too, if you had been there. Only 
imagine, if you please, the chief person of the 
group, me, Dorothy Daffodil, at the right hand of 
my dear spouse ; and a crowd of men, likea swarm 
of flies round a cup of molazseg, all pressing for- 
ward, and making up their lips ready for a smack; 
and then one after another, poking their snouts 
into my very face, and me wiping my face every 
whipstich, to appear a little decent. But the most 
ludicrous part of the exhibition was to see a bashful 
fellow go through the manceuvres. Like a shy 
trout venturing up to the bait—advancing a little 
and then darting back among the reeds—you 
might behold the poor man with heart beating 
asiibly, coming forward with a cautious step, 
stooping sometimes through fear, or slipping be- 
hind the friendly corporation of some broad backed 
fellow a little ahead. Having advanced within a 
yard or so, you might see him as if afraid his 
courage would fail by delay, dart forward from be- 
hind his shelter, snatch a kiss, and be off in the 
twinkling of an eye. But alas! ludicrous as it may 
appear, my poor cheek had to suffer in consequence 
of it, and even now bears the mark inflicted on it 
willingly by Simon Snaggletooth. 

Some of the old fellows must needs buss me, 
they said, on both sides of my face—and some of 
them said my breath was asa rose in October, and 
others that it was as fragrant as a load of new 
made hay. Some of the old fellows, with one foot 
in the grave, aud the other on the brink, said they 
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kissed my grandmother and my mother, and now 
i suppose that they think they have capped the 
climax of gallant exploits by nozzling over me as 
though I was a mere baby. 

[ pitied my poor husband, poor man, to be obliged 
to stand and look on as silly as a fool, and see his 
new married wife gaumed over. I believe in my 
soul he would have knocked down half a dozen of 
my persecutors, had he been left to the guidance 
of his own unadultered feelings, instead of being 
restrained by the rules of etiquette. But, Mr. 
Editor, after all my sufferings and vexations, here 
I am alive, and I pray heaven I never may be mar- 
ried again, till the custom of kissing the bride by 
wholesaleis done away. Yours sincerely. 


tia MISCELLANIST. 


THE REVOLUTION OF. A YEAR. 


* These regular returning aspects of nature which 
divide man’s time into equal parts, and which he 
has only to number as they succeed, like the letter- 
ed stones erected on the sides of our roads, to in- 
form the traveller what space of ground he has 
traversed, serve to give notice to the passenger 
through human life, how far he has proceeded in 
his path to the grave.—Most pointed are the marks, 
most forcible are the mementos of their expiration. 
They irresistibly rouse our attention to the wings 
of time, and force us to take notice of his flight. 
Nature signifies it to us by no faint intimations ; she 
proclaims it with aloud voice—she paints it in 
strong colours. ‘The monitor must and will be 
heard. Vegetation startsfrom the ground—a green 
resurrection surprises the eye—the leaf fades and 














falls—the forest is stripped—the shower is frozen 
—and the waters are fettered to spur to his duties 


irresolute and procrastinating man! This repeat- 
ed proclamation of nature to mankind, which re- 
volving seasons successively utter, that their years 
are rolling swiftly, once in every year it is their 
custom to echo. Once in every year they tell one 
another what nature tells them more than once— 
that those longest periods of their time are passing 
rapidly from them ! Another of those years of which 
only a few make up the life of man, is become a 
part of the irrevocable past! A year is a season 
of magnitude in the little life of man. It isan am- 
ple stride to the tomb. A few more strides will 
bring us all thither !” 
———— 
ANTIPATHIES. 


Henry Ill. of France, could not stay in the 
room where there was a car; though so im- 
moderately fond of noes, that the Duke de 
Sully says, on his first audience, he had a bask- 
et full of young puppies suspended by a black 
string from his neck, and was playing with 
them all the time of the conference. The 
Duke d’Epernon would faint at the sight of a 
leveret. Marshal d’Albert could not endure a 
wild boar, nora sucking pig. Ulidislas, King 
of Poland, was distracted at the sight of ap- 
ples. Nor could Erasmus even smell fish 
without being greatly agitated. Scaliger 
trembled at the sight of water cresses. Tyclio 
Brahe felt his limbs sink under him, when he 
met either a hare or a fox. Bacon swooned 
at the eclipse of the moon; and Boyle fell 
into conyulsions on hearing the sound of 
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water drawn from a cock. James J. could 
not endure the sight of a drawn sword; and 
Sir Kenelm Digby tells us, ‘that the King’s 
hand shook so much in knighting him, 
that he would have run the point of the sword 
into his eye, if the Duke of Buckingham had 
not directed it to his shoulder.’? La Motte de 
Vayer could not endure music, but delighted 
in thunder. An Englishman in the 17th cen- 
tury, was nearly expiring whenever the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah was read to him; and 
a Spaniard, about the same period, fell into a 
syncope when he heard the word Jana (wool) 
mentioned, though his coat was made of that 
substance. 
—@— 


SUNDAY. : 

The daily occurrences of a week of business ab- 
sorbs the mind so much, that were it not for the re- 
gular return of Sabbath the majority of human be- 
ings would nearly forget that any thing else was 
necessary in this world, but money when it is need- 
ed, provisions when hungry, clothing to cover, lux- 
uries to feed our pampered appetites. But chris- 
tianity has consulted the wants of man, and the 
weakness of his nature, by the institution of one 
day in seven. 

How happy the virtuous man must feel to eseape 
from the trammels of a bad world to one day of 
sober reflection, or pious indulgence, or of religious 
consolation! The mariner, who after a week of 
storms and gloom, happens to spend one day on 
the sunny shore of some verdant island that rises 
out of the main, cannot feel more grateful for his 
good fortune, than he, who having weathered the 
misgivings of the week, sits down in his own pew, 
in his own church, and joins in the service and 
praise of his great Maker. 

— 
MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

To see two rational beings, in the glow of youth 
and hope, which invests life with the halo of happi- 
ness, appear together, and openly acknowledging 
their preference for each other, voluntarily enter 
into a league of perpetual friendship, and call hea- 
ven and earth to witness the sincerity of the solemn 
vows—to think of the endearing connexion, the im- 
portant consequences, the final separation, the 
smile that kindles to ecstacy at their union must at 
length be quenched.in the tears of mourning !—but 
while life continues, they are to participate in the 
same joys, to endure the like sorrows, to rejoice 
and weep in unison. This is the most interesting 
spectacle that social life exhibits. 

ee 
WASHINGT'ON’S COURTSHIP. 


The circumstance attending Washington’s 
first interview with his lady, we shall give 
from the relation of anaged gentleman, now 
no more. The provincial colonel was pro- 
ceeding to Williamsburg, when he fell in 
with P, Chamberlayne, Esq. one of the an- 
cient aristocracy of Virginia, who lived ina 
style of great hospitality at his seat, in the 
county of New Kent. Chamberlayne press- 
ed the colonel to dine with him, (as Virgi- 
nians of those days were not in the habit of 
making short or ceremonious visits,) but was 
answered, that important business at the seat 
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of government made a compliance, however 
agreeable, quite out of the question. Cham. 
berlayne now returned to the charge, by in- 
forming his friend, that it was in his power 
to introduce him to a fine, young, and hand- 
some widow, who was spending some days at 
his house. The gallant colonel consented to 
stop, but it was to dine—only to dine—while 
his unsaddled horses ate a mouthful, and 
then to be off, so as to accomplish ten or fif- 
teen miles of his journey by night fall. Fate 
destined this interview to produce the long 
and happy union, which soon followed the 
first meeting and mutual attachment of the 
parties; for the enamoured colonel, making 
duty, for this time only, to yield to love, 
ae the sun to set and rise again upon 

im, the guest of Chamberlayne. The ensu- 
ing evening the colonel departed, ** nothing 
loth,” to accept the kind bidding of his hos- 
pitable host to call again. The marriage took 
place about 1760, at the white-house, in the 
county of New Kent. 

—> 

There are dark spots on the fairest features of 
existence, and the printer, though subject in his 
Vocation to more CROSSES and sHADES and BLOTS 
and BLURs and PRESs-ures and FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
than most other men; yet he has many FAIR 
PROOFS of the kindness of patrons and friends, to 
cheer him in his course ; a consolation that he p1s- 
TRIBUTES useful knowledge to thousands, cHAsEs 
the WRINKLES from the brow of care, coRRECTS 


_ the ERRORs and removes the FALSE IMPRESSIONS 


of the public mind—priaNnes down the asperities, 
and sMOoTHS the prejudices of life—and though he 
is aware that he is himself buta poor rrr for the 
observance of others, and does not aspire * to LEAD 
the way,” yet he ever strives to make his paper an 
INDEX tO POINT to an UPRIGHT LINE of conduct— 
the RECEPTACLE of opinions and sound moral sen- 
timents that all may cory. For this he asks but 
the approval of good men, and the encouragement 
of kind patrons; and though when he shall be 
STRUCK Orr from the FILE of life—a PERIOD put 
to his earthly existence, and the corrrn become 
the RECEPTACLE of his FORM, no COLUMN or IMPo- 
SING STONE, shall MaRxK the spot where is fixed 
the narrow, clayey BED, yet he trusts his memory 
will remain IMPRINTED on the hearts of his friends, 
his ERRORS be ERASED from their recollection, and 
nO REGISTER of his faults being recorded against 
him, he may stand at the final REVISAL, JUSTIFIED 
before the great Hzap and Fount of all mercy 
and goodness. 
_———— 

The last volume of the Biography of the Signers 
to the Declaration of Independence, contains no- 
tices of ninc of the American patriots who render- 
ed their names immortal: by affixing them to the 
chart of American Liberty. Of these, the early 
life of George Taylor is the most remarkable.— 
With but an indifferent education, he emigrated 
from Ireland, arrived in this eountry without a six- 
pence in his pocket, and bound himself to an owner 
of ironworks who advaneed his passage fees. Tay- 
lor was immediately set to work as a filler. From 
the blisters on his hands, it was soon discovered 
that he was unused to such Iabour, when his em- 
ployer kindly transferred him from the shovel to 
the pen; and in eapacity of clerk, Taylor soon 
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made himself an important member of the estab- 
lishment. His employer dying, he married the 
widow, and became proprietor of the whole con- 
cern. Having amassed a fortune by prudent ma- 
nagement and great industry, he was called into 
public life; and from the provincial assembly of 
Pennsylvania, he was advanced to a seat in the Con- 
gress of °76. 


a 


WHO IS A YANKEE? 


Let a ronan north of New York visit that city, and 
they call him a Yankee, to distinguish him from a 
New Yorker. Let a man from New York visit 
Philadelphia, and he will be called a Yankee, to dis- 
tinguish him from a Philadelphian. Let a man 
from Philadelphia go no further south than Bal- 
timore, and he will be nicknamed Yankee, to dis- 
tinguish him from a Baltimorean. Let a man from 
the north of the Potomac visit Virginia, and he is 
immediately dubbed with the title of Yankee, to 
distinguish him from a pure Virginian. Let aman 
from Virginia visit Charleston, and he is supposed: 
to have strong claims to the appellation of Yankee. 
Let a man from Charleston visit New Orleans, and 
there are ten chances to one he will get the nick- 
name of Yankee. Let any man from any part of 
Jonathan’s dominions visit the Kingdom of John 
Bull, and he will forthwith receive the appellation 
of Yankee. The rule observed in this country is, 
that the man who receives that name must come 
from some part north of him who gives it. To 
compensate us for giving each other nicknames, 
John Bull “lumps us all together,” and calls us alk 
Yankees. 
eee eens 


POWER OF THE STOMACH OF BIRDS. 


M. Constantin, in the Archives of the Soci- 
ety of Pharmacy of Northern Germany, men- 
tions as a remarkable example of the power 
of the stomach, in resisting a mass of undi- 
gested matter, a fowl, in the stomach of which 
there were found three large pieces of flint, 
three metal buttons, fourteen iron nails, sev- 
eral of which were still very sharp, and a great 
number of small ones. With the exception 
of some slight scratches on the inner mem- 
brane, the stomach was in its natural state. 

——— 
DESCRIPTION OF WASHINGTON IRVING; 
Author of the Sketch Book, &c. 


He is a very well dressed, good-bumoured look- 
ing man; if not handsome, at least very prepos- 
sessing in appearance, though his countenance has 
not that intellectual expression which his writing 
would lead one to expect. ‘lhe most remarkable 
feature is his eye ; it is large and full, with a very 
soft, dreamy expression—a look of indolent repose 
in it, which strikes one at first sight, very forcibly. 
I scanned it, and fancied that Mr. Irving could 
never be accused of early rising; andI have sus- 
pected that he admired Gray’s description of Pa- 
radise, ** to lie on a sofa and read new novels.”” But 
with all this, he possesses a keen perception 
ot the ludicrous, and if any object or phrase pre- 
sents itself which excites his feeling, his eye lights 
up with astonishing brillianey ; the dreamy, dozing 
look gives way to an expression of wit and humor, 
of talent and irresistible mirth—it is not ill-natured 





enough for satire—- which makes one ready to laugh 
with him 
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HAPPINESS. 

The happiness of this life is to us, what the 
sun was said to be esteemed by acertain race 
of savages—an object that will one day be 
within our reach. These untaught beings 
resolved at length to meet it, and with eager 
expectation they began their march towards 
the East, in the hope of catching the glori- 
ous luminary ere it appeared to them to raise 
itself from the earth ; and every morning they 
anxiously stretched out their arms exclaim- 
ing: “ Ah! when shall we attain it!” They 
travelled for a considerable time supported 
by their hopes, which only vanished when 
they found their career inevitably terminated 
by an immense Ocean.—And thus it will be 
with us all. We fix our eyes upon some point 
or object in which we believe happiness to 
consist, and journey on through cultivated 
tracts and through deserts; we traverse 
flowery valleys, and overleap rocks and pre- 
cipices; no difficulty or danger can arrest our 
steps, and ere we reach what we have sought, 
we are checked by the tomb opened. before 
us, which is the immense ocean that swallows 
us all up. 


ee eee 


The origin of confining Jurors from Meat 
and Drink.—The Gothic nations were famous 
of old, in Europe, for the quantities of food 
and drink which they consumed. The an- 
cient Germans and their Saxon descendants 
in England were remarkable for their hearty 
meals. Gluttony and drunkenness were so 
very common, that these vices were not 
thought disgraceful; and Tacitus represents 
the former as capable of being as easily over- 
come by strong drink as by arms. Intempe- 
rance was so general and habitual, that no one 
was thought to be fit for serious business after 
dinner; and under this persuasion it was en- 
acted in the laws, that Judges should hear 
and determine causes fasting, and not after 
dinner. An Italian author, in his ‘* Antiqui- 
ties,” plainly affirms, that this regulation was 
framed for the purpose of avoiding the un- 
sound decrees consequent upon intoxication ; 
and Dr. Gilbert Stuart very patiently and in- 
geniously observes in his Historical Disserta- 
tion concerning the Antiquity of the British 
Constitution,” p. 238, that from this propen- 
sity of the older Britons to indulge exces- 
sively in eating and drinking, has proceeded 
the restriction upon jurors and jurymen to 
refrain from meat and drink, and to be even 
held in custody until they had agreed upon 
their verdict. 


ee oe 


CATCHING IDEAS. 


This catching of ideas is one of those 
queer mental phenomena, for which the 
learned in cranioscopy find it marvelously 
difficult to account. Indeed, all phrenologi- 
cal writers concur in placing this faculty 
among the inextricable perplexities of their 
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and some deny, that ideas are coherent; but 
there is no longer a doubt that they may be 
caught—and like Scotchmen, to be useful, 
they should be caught young. ‘There are va- 
rious modes of catching some matters, such 
as small pox, and the itch for talking, are 
taken by infection; others, such as pickerel 
and popularity, are caught with bait. Ideas, 
however, can be legitimately secured only by 
studying Burke and Curran, and Phillips and 
Sheridan—commit to memory a few passages 
from speeches, and you may declaim for hours 
with wonderful fluency—pouring forth such 
cataracts of ideas, as to outstrip and over- 
whelm the understanding of all who attempt 
even to guess at your meaning. 

RR 


INDIAN RUBBER. 
The milky sap of which Indian Rubber is 
made has been carried from Mexico to Eng- 
land, where it has been united to various fa- 
brics which have been thereby rendered 
perfectly water-tight. By placing a layer of 
it between two layers of cotton, silk, linen, 
woollen, &c. the adhesion is so perfect that 
it seems but one web. Several folds of calico 
or linen cemented by this substance produce 
a material answering many of the purposes 
of leather, and surpassing it in value. In 
this country the Indian Rubber, after being 
dissolved in the oil of turpentine, or coal tar, 
is applied to boots and shoes. Itis said that 
it renders them entirely proof against water, 
preserves the leather, and receives a beautiful 
polish. 
———— 
HAYDN, THE COMPOSER. 

The poet Carpani once asked his friend 
Haydn, ‘ howit happened that his church mu- 
sic was almost always of an animating, cheer- 
ful, and even gay description?’ To this, 
Haydn’s answer was, ‘I cannot make it other- 
wise; I write according to the thoughts 
which I feel; when I think upon God, my 
heart is so full of joy that the notes dance 
and leap as it were from my pen ; and since 
God has given mea cheerful heart, it will be 
easily forgiven me that I serve him with a 
cheerful spirit.” 

ee” 


CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 


During the troubles in the reign of Charles 
the Ist, a country girl came to London, in 
search of a place as a servant maid, but not 
succeeding, she hired herself to carry out 
beer from a brew-house, and was one of 
those called tub women. The brewer ob- 
serving a good looking girl in this low occu- 
pation, took her into his family as a servant ; 
and after a short time married her; but he 
died while yet she was a young woman and 
left her the bulk of his fortune. The busi- 
ness of the brewery was dropped, and to the 
young woman was recommended Mr. Hyde, 
asa skillful lawyer to arrange her husband’s 





favorite science. Some philosophers affirm 





affairs,—Hyde, who was afterwards the great 
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Earl of Clarendon, finding the widow’s for- 
tune very considerable, married her—of this 
marriage there was no other issue than a 
daughter, who was afterwards the wife of 
James II. and mother of Mary and Anne, 
Queens of England. 

oe 


The first printing press ever established in 
Chile, it is said, was sent out from New 
York, and arrived at Valparaiso on the 21st 
of Noy. 1811. It cost in New York only $650 ; 
but the Carraas paid $8000 for it in that 
country. Several papers are now published 
in Chile. 


Tia HUMOURIST. 


One — Desmonds of Ireland being mor- 
tally wounded, was taken prisoner by his in- 
veterate enemy, one of the Butler’s, who 
threw him triumphantly on his shoulders, and 
tauntingly asked him, “‘ Where are you now, 
Desmond ?”’ The brave but expiring chief ex- 
ultingly replied, ‘* Where I ought to be—on 
the neck of my enemy.” 




















When Doct. Sheridan called one morning 
on Miss M’Faddan, to take his leave of her 
for afew days, the young lady asked, in a 
tone that well expressed more than the words 
which accompanied it, how long he intended 
to stay away? To which he immediately re- 


. plied— 


You ask how long I’ll stay from thee ? 
Suppress these rising fears ; 

If you shou!d reckon time like me, 
Perhaps ten thousand years. 








When Rousseau once retired to a village, 
he had to learn to endure its conversation ; 
for this purpose he was compelled to invent 
an expedient to get rid of his uneasy sensa- 
tions. ‘* Alone,” says Rosseau, “I have ne- 
ver known ennui, even when perfectly unoc- 
cupied, my imagination, filling the void was 
sufficient to busy me. It is only the inactive 
chit chat of the room, when every one is 
seated face to face, and only moving their 
tongues, which I never could support. There 
to be a fixture, nailed with one hand on the 
other, to settle the state of the weather, or 
watch the flies about one, or what is worse, 
to be bandying compliments, this to me is 
not bearable.” 

— 


Somebody asked Baron Rothschild to take 
venison. ‘** No!” said the Baron, **I never 
eatsh venshon, I don’t think it ish so coot ash 
mutton.”? ‘ QO!” said the Baron’s friend, *‘ I 
wonder at you saying so; if mutton were 
better than venison, why does venison cost so 
much more?” Vy?” replied the Baron, 


**1 will tell you vy—in dish world de peeples 
alwaysh prefer vat is deer to vat ish sheep.” 
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A SHREWD MADMAN. 


When the Earl of Bradford was brought before 
Lord Chancellor Loudborough to bé examined up- 
on application for a statute of Lunacy against him, 
the chancellor asked him—** How many legs has 
a sheep?” Does your lordship mean,” answered 
Lord Bradford, “ a live or a dead sheep?” “ Is it 
not the same thing ?”’ said the Chancellor. ‘ No, 
my lord,’’ said Lord Bradford, ** there is much 
difference: a living sheep may have four legs, a 
dead sheep has only two.—There are but two legs 
of mutton—the two fore legs are shoulders.” 








Four or five Hibernians lately disputed 
about the money they could shew—one ex- 
claimed, ‘*I can shew more than any of you, 
and that is none.” 








Some one recommending to Sam Foote an 
exercise that they told him would expand 
his chest. ‘* Expand my chest! (cried he) 
why it will already hold more than I can get 
to put into it.” 





Two bloods recently entered a tavern, where 
they had frequently resorted, and calling for 
a supper and two bottles of champaigne, in- 
formed their host that they had laid a wager 
of such a repast as they had ordered, but as it 
was not yet decided, they hoped he would 
wait for his pay until the decision, and then 
charge the amount to the loser. The land- 
lord assented, and they sat down to a hearty 
supper. When they had finished, mine host 
had the curiosity to ask what was the nature 
of the bet, and he was nota little chagrined 
when he received for answer that it originated 
in a dispute as to the direction the brick 
meeting steeple would take, should it ever 
fall, The one bet it would fall east and the 
other west. 

—=— 

Lord Chesterfield, in the latter part of his 
life, called upon Mrs. Ann Pitt, the sister of 
the great minister of that name, and com- 
plained very much of his bad health, and his 
incapacity of exerting his mind. ‘1 fear,’ 
said he, ‘that 1am growing an old woman.’ 
‘1am glad of it, my Lord,’ replied the lady, 
‘I was afraid that you were growing an 
old man, which you know is a much worse 
thing.’ 





A gentleman having a remarkable long vi- 
sage, was one day riding by the school, at 
the gate of which he overheard young Sheri- 
dan say to another lad, ‘* That gentleman’s 
face is longer than his life.” Struck by the 
strangeness of this rude observation, the man 
turned his horse’s head and requested an ex- 
planation. Sir,” said the boy, ‘*I meant 
no offence in the world; but I have read in 
the Bible at School, that a man’s life is but 
a span, and Iam sure your face is double that 
length.” The gentleman could not help 
laughing, and he threw the lad a sixpence for 

lis wit. 
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No. 20.—HEDGK HAWTHOR 


No. 21—GREEN HELLEBORE. 
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No. 23.—SORREL TREE. 
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THE SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


No. XX. 
? CRATEGUS OXYACANTIHA,. 
Hedge Hawthorn. 
5 Aubepine. 
There are few shrubs more variable than the 
hawthorns, and whieh have occasioned a greater 
diversity of opinions among botanists. ‘They 


Botanic Name 
inglish Name 
French Name 


have been classed in 3 genera at least, Crategus, 
Mespilus, and Aronia, hardly distinguished trom 
The medlars, however, with hard 


each other. 
stony seeds, form properly the genus Mespilus; 
and the haws, the G. Aronia; while the true haw- 
thorns ought to belong to Crutegus. 

The true hawthorns exceed 40 species: our 
actual species, which is also called the English haw- 
thorn in the United States, although the former 
type of the genus is by no means a very definite 


separate species by many botanists, and called Cra- 
tegus oxyacanthoides, Crategus monogyna, Cra- 
tegus nigra, Crategus rosea, Crutegus eleguns, 


&c. ; 


writer. It cannot be our purpose here to solve this 
long and intricate question. Our figure represents 
one of the varieties, the oak leaved, with short 
thorns, native of the north of Europe, and intro- 
duced in America as a garden shrub, and hedge 
fence. 

Many other varieties have also been introduced | 
and some of our native hawthorns, particularly 
Crategus crusgalli and Crategus coccinea, 
also much used for hedges, in some parts of the 
middle states. ‘I hey all form beautiful and lasting 
enclosures, much preferable to wooden fences. 
Wherever they are introduced, they give a pecu- 
liar lively character to the landscapes; and in the 
spring they perfume the air, and delight the eye, 
with their crowded white blossoms, sweeter scent 
ed in the Crategus oxyacantha than in our native 
kinds. 

The genus Crategus belongs to the natural order 
of PoMAcEa, or apple family, and to Jcocandria of 
Linneus. The name was an ancient denomination, 
while the specific name means sharpthorn in 
Greek. 

This shrub is very bushy, rising from 5 to7 feet, 
and covered with strong thorns. 


the 
are 


The leaves are 
alternate, petiolate, oval, obtuse, divided into 3 or 
5 parts, laciniated, smooth, glossy. The flowers 
grow in large clusters, they are white, have 5 pe- 
tals, many stamina inserted on the calyx, and are 
succeeded by small round red berries. 

The hawthorn is the emblem of Viernance and 
SECURITY. ; ' 
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No. XX. 
HELLEBOR US VIRIDIS. 


Green Hellebore. 
Hellebore Verd. 


The name of hellebore was given anciently to 


Botanic Name 
English Name 
French Name 


many medical plants of a drastic quality ; they now 


| belong to the genera Veratrum, Coptis, Helleborus, 


Ke. 


the blossoms are really green, although large and 


This species has been called green, because 


handsome ; this colour, as wellas black and brown, 
being uncommon in large blossoms, becomes grate- 
ful to the florist. 

A native of the Alps of Europe, this plant has 
long been introduced into the gardens of both Con- 
tinents, where it blossoms very early. 

Helleborus belongs to the natural order of Ra- 
NUNCULACEA, and to Po/yandria of Linneus, 

From a large perennial root, rise many leaves 


; and stems, joined together at the base. The leaves 
species, because it ineludes at least half a dozen ' are large, pedated, or divided into 6 sections, each 
striking varieties, which have often been deemed | 


oblo:g, serrated, smooth. The stemsare naked, 


round, bearing 1 or 2 flowers, nodding, as large as 


‘a rose, but scentless; they have 5 concave round 


: ' petals, (or rather sepals,) several nectaries, (or 
whence arises the difficulty of ascertaining | 
i 


which, and how many of these are meant by each ° 


rather petals,) tubular labiate, many stamina, and 
a few central pistils, becoming afterwards capsuls. 
It may be the emblem of lenonanT SIMPLICITY. 


No. XXII. 
Botanic Name+ PYRUS MALUS. 
English Name ¢ Apple tree. 
French NameJ Pommier. 

The apple tree was a native of the forests of Eu- 
rope, but produced only small and sour fruits; by 
long cultivation it has improved and produced a 
great variety of fine, large, and sweet apples, dif- 
ferent in size, shape, colour, and flavour. It is now 
a common tenant of the orchards, all over the globe 
in temperate climates. 

The apple blossoms are very handsome, and 
would be considered ornamental, independently of 
the utility of the apples. Some other species of 
wild apples, such as the Pyrus Coronaria, or Ame- 
rican erab-apple, and the Pyrus Spectabilis, or 
China apple, produce beautiful sweet blossoms. 

Appies, pears, and quinces, have been united by 
Linneus, under one genus, /yrus or Pear; while 
other botanists make 3 genera of them, Malus, 
Pyrus, and Cydonia, which however diiler more 
in name than in fact. They all have 5 petals, 5 
styles, mauy stamina on the calyx, and a5 celled 
pome or apple for fruit: whence the name of the 
natural order they belong to, the Pomacea. In 
the Linnean system they belong to Jcosandria. 
Pyras and Malus are ancient names. 

Apple orehards ave valuable parts of a farm. 





Fivery fall bearing tree gives an annual income of 
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from two to ten dollars. Ripe apples are liked by 
every body, (but green apples are dangerous, par- 
ticularly to children, producing cholies and fiux.) 
Boiled, stewed, baked, preserved, or dried, they 
are preferable still, and healthier. Cyder, syrup, 
wine, vinegar, brandy, butter, &c. are made with 
apples, with a variety of other useful culinary pre- 
purations. 

Such a common tree hardly needs a description. 
The leaves are alternate, petiolate, ovate, serrate, 
and the flowers in clusters. The very best varie- 
ties of apples are the ‘pippins, honey, queens, eal- 
vil, &e. 

This tree 
WEALTH. 


is the emblem of PLentry and 








No. XXIII. 
Botanic Namey ANDROMEDA ARBOREA. 
English Name © Sorre! Tree. 
French NameJ Andromedier. 

The Sorrel Tree is a native of the Alleghany 
mountains, and the hills east and west of them: it 
becomes scarce north of Virginia and Kentucky ; 
even there it is almost a shrub, while in Carolina it 
attains fifty feet in height. 
ludes to this size, which is the largest among the 
extensive genus of Andromedas, a tribe of fine Ame- 
rican shrubs very near to the heaths, and flourish- 
ing instead of them in America, where heaths are 
unknown. 

Andromeda is a puetical or mythological name. 
The genus belongs to Decandria of Linnzus, and 
the natural family of Extces or heaths. 

This tree is very ornamental, and produces many 
panicles of white flowers in May. 
sour, whence the common name: they are used by 
hunters to allay thirst by chewing them, and they 
dye wool of a black colour. These leaves are large, 
alternate, petiolate, oblong, and sharp at both ends. 
The flowers are terminal in panicles formed of 
many spikes: the corolla is white ovate. The 10 
stamina are inclosed within. The pistil is suceeed- 
ed by a capsul with persistent style. 

Emblem ofa tall Nymru, or Lass or roe Hrxxs. 

a 
COLOGNE WATER, 

Our female readers who are disposed to 
ractice a little domestic economy, will find 
he following preparation of Cologne water, 

a very cheap substitute for the Cologne water 
of the shops, for which they pay three or four 
hundred per cent more than the cost of this. 
The principal ingredient is worth one dollar 
per gallon, at retail, by the druggists, and the 


The specific name al- 


The leaves are 


pertumery costs very little. To one pint of | 
alcohol, add sixty drops of lavender, sixty do. | 


bergamot, sixty do. essense of lemon, sixty 
do. orange water, 
two hundred and forty drops of each of the 
perfumes, 





i 


To one gall. alcohol, put | 


’ 
; 


| 














This wreath of flowers from the bright parterre, 
Of sacred poesy, no adders hide 
To plant th-ir poison in the tender mind. 





THE BOSTON BARD. 


Thou art dead! the tempest long and loud, 
Around thy life barque roar’d ; 

And long and dark misfortune’s cloud, 
Over thy pathway lower’d. 


Yet ever thro’ surrounding gloom 
Thy brilliant genius shone, 

But to light thy progress to the tomb, 
All thou could’st call thine own. =~ 


Oh! could not one redeeming hand, 
Thy life, thy fortunes save ? 

Or break mistortune’s biasting wand, 
Or snatch thee from the grave ? 


Not one—unheeded was thy sigh, 
Thy last appeal was vain ; 

Thy song on the passing breeze went by, 
A laden hearted strain. 


Peace to thy soul! I cannot gfieve, 
That ills like thine should end ; 

Tis better thus—thou should’st not live, 
Without a pitying friend. 


Perchance now as the grave will close 
Over thy wasted form, 

Tears will be shed—for all the woes 
Of poverty’s shrill storm. 


And the Bard they would not kindly save, 
His song they may give to Fame; 

And pity him, when in the grave 
Rear a column to his name. 


His grave—nay rear not column there, 
"Tis mockery—worldly pride— 

Go tell the world—that in despair— 
He \one—neglected—died. SELIM. 

ee 


ON READING TUE DEATH OF CAPTAIN 
LEWIS. 


Deep, deep in his bosom keen sorrow was hid, 
And his spirit was troubled and sore ; 

For pleasure, delight, and contentment had fled 
To return with their greetings no more. 


He had traversed the wild and the pathless dell, 
He had wander’d the wilderness o’er, 

He had heard in the forest the Indian’s loud yells 
He lrad seen him in carvage and gore. 
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Though often destruction had prowl’d in his way 
Yet undaunted and fearless he stood ; 

He reck’d not of danger, he kuew not dismay, 
But smiled at the tempest and flood. 


Bat the cares and deep anguish that rag’d in his 
breast, 
Were more than his firmness could brave, 
ie sunk ’neath the weight of afflictions that press’d, 
And sought for relief in the grave. 


By the pathway, in silence, unheeded, forgot— 
He rests from his troubles and woes; 
No tear of regret ever hallows the spot, 
Where the manes of the wand’rer repose. 
MINSTREL OF MANAYUNK. 
© senile i 
THE MINSTREL’S SONG. 
© lady, lady, list to me, 
Nor scorn my humble minstrelsy, 
This harp you see, tho’ rudely strung, 
Hath oft, and famed, in battle wrung— 
And lady, still it sounds to tell 
How many a son of Erin fell. 


My Father was a valiant knight, 

Who fought for country, King, and right; 
On field of battle, many a foe 

Was by his conquering arm laid low ; 

Yet fell at last, Glanallin brave, 

He bled and sought a hero’s grave :— 
This faithful harp, tho’ rudely strung, 
The tallen warrior’s war dirge sung. 


*Tisdearly prized—my Father brave, 
The last, the dying tribute gave ; 

The tuneful relic long Pve wore, 

*Tis all 1 have—I have no more— 

Yet lady, never shall its strain 

Of all your minstrel’s wrongs complain : 
No, no, ’tis trusted, they ne’er shall be, 


My lady fair, revealed to thee. ELLEN. 
a ee 
LIFE. 


Yn life’s rough way 

And clouded day, 

‘The beams of hope may brightly shine, 
And joy’s rich flowers around us twine ; 
Dispel the shades of care and sadness, 

And wake the heart to peace and gladness— 
Oh! then what bright, 
Celestial light, 

Seams on our spirits from on high, 

And speaks a guardian angel nigh 

‘fo form our thoughts, and bless our hours, 
With more of Heav’n, than earthly pow’rs ; 
‘Then we are blest, 

With hope carest ; 

We look aroune us and survey 

Lhe varied scene, the changing day ; 

And ev’ry scene we view with pleasure, 
With cherish’d friends our dearest treasure; 
But dearest—no! 

When clouds of woe, 

Obscure our “ smiling summer’s day,” 
Their friendship fades—they turn away, 
Leave us to watch a brighter morrow, 
Regardless of our blighung sorrow. 

But no—not all— 

For there would fall, 

Like Heav’n’s own dew that morning wears, 
Some pity’ng friend to sooth our eares ; 

io hush the sigh that rose in sadness, 

And waken hopes of joy and gladness. 

CORDELIA. 





THE MANIAC’S DIRGE. 


“Oh! they have borne thee to an early grave, 
And laid thy head upon the chilly earth ; 

Why did they do it ? did they think V’d rave, 

If thou wert left above, until a death, 

Caus’d by deep sorrow for thy matchless worth, 
Would turn this brain, and wither up this breast ? 
But they exclaim, thou hast another birth, 
Which birth exalts thee to eternal rest ; 

That thou art in the choir of souls forever blest.” 


“But then their hearts are cold—were they like 
mine, 

They would not thus have borne thee far away ; 

Didst thou not in the summer, garlands twine, ° 

And place them o’er my brow in bright array ? 

I know thou lov’dst me, and fore’er would stay 

And let me fondle, kiss that rosy cheek, 

And hand in hand unto the mild shade stray, 

And there our love and faith and fondness speak 

Ah! they have borne thee far, thou lovely one arti 
meek.” 


‘* Wasit thy fault ?—ah! no, last time we met, 
Thou lookedst sweetly on me—and thy eye! 
Oh! its plain speakings I shall ne’er forget— 
But thou didst say, that soon eternity 

Would snatch thee from me ; that the far off sky 
Would be thy resting place—but I know well, 
Of thine accord, from me thou wouldst not fly ; 
For I did mark that tender bosom’s swell, 

And did it not of truth and faith forever tell ?”’ 


} « But L will watch around thy narrow bed— 


And the bleak winds shall not my bosom chill; 
And when the spring on vernal wings has sped, 
Pil gather roses from thy fav’vite bill ; 

And when the world, the busy world is still, 

Pll plant them at thy head—then I will weep 
More copious streams than ever mountain rill; 
Yea, that cold bed, where thou dost silent sleep, 
With unaffected tears, I will, all lonely, steep.” 


‘For thou didst weep for me, when dire disease 

Threw her vile mantle o’er my sinking frame ; 

And now when thou reposeth ’neath the trees, 

Where the wind whistles—I will do the same. 

Oh! I have done so—but they rudely eame, 

And snatch’d me from thy presence, too severe 

Was then their chidings—they forbid thy name 

To be e’er mentioned by me—shallI fear? 

No, tho’ I’m vilely bound, Pll speak of thee nfy 
dear.” 


** And I will break these iron chains in two : 

For hark ! thou eall’st me, quickly I'll repair ! 
And the same way they bore thee, I’ll pursue, 
And on thy lone bed chaunt a mournful air, 

Do not upbraid me love, Pit soon be there, 

Li quickly be fast station’d by thy side, 

When we will hold sweet converse, and the care 
Which furrows up my brow, will then subside, 
And in each others arms, we fondly will abide.” 


The maniac said : and in the dark of night, 

He rush’d away impetuous—and his eye 

Spoke well his soul’s irrevocable blight, 

And reason’s light would scornfully defy. | 

Then there was heard a deep and mournful ery, 

And all was silent—back he never eame-— 

And it is said that night the stream was high, 

And at its edge he wildly seem’d to aim ; , 

Ah! there was sunk fore’ér, the hapless maniac € 
name. CIREXMS 
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COMMODORE PORTER. 


I sing the hapless hero’s name, 
Who brave in battle stood, 

Who danger dar’d for deathless fame, 
And for his country’s good. 

I sing of him who met the foe, 
Far on the stormy sea! 

Whose valor laid the tyrant low, 
*Mid shouts of victory. 


And where is he whose deeds sublime 
Now gild the glorious page, 

Whose brilliance down the tide of time, 
Shall light a future age ; 

Aye where is he whose blade hath drunk 
A tide of tyrants’ gore, 

Whose wrath beneath the billows sunk, 
The pride of Albion’s shore. 


O tellit not on Europe’s strand, 
My country’s shame twill be, 

An exile from his native land, 
Dishonor’ now is he. 

Dishonor’d ! no the cruel shame, 
Stains not the hero’s seroll, 

As bright and brilliant is his fame, 
As dignified his soul. 


But on the heads of those who thirst 
For vengeance void of laws, 
On hearts of calumny that curst 
The hapless hero’s cause, 
Shall fall the curse of him forlorn, 
Who was from crime exempt, 
And they shall meet their country’s scorn, 
The nation’s cold contempt. 


MILFORD BARD. 
—— 
EARLY SCENES. 


When all the bus’ness of the day is done, 

And calm, and unconcern’d, I love to sit 

With cheerful friends around an ew’ning fire, 

And talk, or listen to the passing tale.— 

‘Time passes pleasantly, when no restraint 

Is felt, or fear’d, but all may freely speak 

What the heart dictates, free from envy’s frown, 

Or the malicious censure of the world— 

Where ev’ry one is pleas’d, and strives to please, 

And gaiety unfeign’d illumes each breast— 

Or else alone, reflecting o’er those scenes 

Where dawn’d my early years, in thoughtless 
ease, 

When ev’ry trifle, ev’ry toy could charm, 

And wild, and free, those happy years were spent. 

No stern authority repress’d my mirth, 

Or check’d my rising thoughts, but I could talk, 

Or play, or wander, as my faney led.— 

Well I remember when the winter past, 

And gevial spring unfolded all her bloom, 

How green the meadow look’d, and ev’ry turf 

Was scatter’d o’er with flow’rs; and o’er the 
stream 

That gently flow’d along, the willow hung 

Its graceful boughs, and the luxuriant elm, 

Spread its tall branches to the eire’ling breeze, 

Ad stood, as if in majesty, to guard 

The fancied spirits that around it wept— 

While in sweet melody, the restless bird 

Sang iu its shade, and woo’d the feeling heart, 

That dwelt on nature’s charms, to linger there— 

With spirits buoyant, and of care devoid, 

I'd seek that little stream, and gather flow’rs 
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Of ew’ ry hue, and sit beneath the shade 

And weave them into wreaths, as suited best 

My youthful fancy. Then my brows entwine 

With their rich clusters, while my mind would 
rove 

In sweet romantic dreams; and on that stream, 

(Bright nature’s glowing mirror) I would gaze, 

To see my form reflected, richly wreath’d 

With buds, and op’ning How’rs, and with delight, 

Form some vain visions for my future life, 

When childhood’s day was past, and all those flow’r 

So frail and fading, that amused me then, 

Should be exchang’d for costly ornaments, 

And in the world’s gay theatre, aspire 

To all the mind can form of happiness, 

Of dignity, and wealth, fabricks of air— 

So sweet—and so deluding—form’d to break ; 

And be exhausted on life’s chequer’d shore.— 

The childish mind, wav’ring, and never pleas’d 

Long with an object, turns to something new, 

Like the inconstant zephyr, passing now 

Thescented vale and breathing all its sweets, 

‘Then wildly rushing to the woodland height 

And sighs, and murmers to the yielding leaves— 

Forgetful what a moment pleas’d before : 

I'd throw the wreaths that blush’d upon my brow 

In the swift current of the silver stream, 

And watch them lightly winding, glide away.— 

So all the visions thatmy childhood wove 

Blooming and bright, were lost as soon as form’d 

In the rough current of reality— 

And if a wreath of happiness is wove, 

It only blooms on childhood’s thoughtless hours, 

Ere the mind saddens with oppressive cares, 

And finds the rose, the queen of ev’ry flow’r, 

Must rest her head upon a thorny stalk. 

CORDELIA. 


annnetiliiibiianane 
LINES. 


Have you e’er felt the force of beauty’s tear 
When the clear crystal dimm’d a raven eye 
Or stood by loveliness whiist death was near 
To catch its latest soul dissolving sigh ? 
Or have you seen upon the silent bier 
An angel’s form in its last slumber lic, 
Girt in the quiet mantle of the dead 
Ere earth received it in its narrow bed ? 


That placid, mild, and yet unconscious sleep, 
When the immortal spirit is not there ; 
Fied to the mansions of the eternal deep, 
Far o’er the confines of the voiceless air? 
Then have you known indeed what ’tis to weep: 
‘Then have you felt the worst that love can fe ar? 
The sorrow ot the soul for beauty’s wo, 
The keenest pang man’s heart can feel below. 
ORASMYN. 
ele 
THE PALACE OF THE MOON. 
The lines, to which I have given this title are 
merely a description of the moon, as she appeared 
on a beautiful evening some time since. 


She seemed like a queen on her azure throne, 
in her earliest beauty blooming ; 

Tho’ thousands of years had onward flown 
Since the days of her first illuming. 


Aud the ages of darkness, and cloud and storm, 
That roll o’er this world of saduess, 

Had cast not a shade on her spotless form, 
Nor darkened the smile of her gladness. 
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She seemed like a being of living light 

‘Lo my faney’s wild emotion, 

As the rays of her glory fell pure and bright, 
O’er the silenee of earth’s devotion. 


And there was a bright and beautiful star, 
‘That seemed on her bosom sleeping, 

Like a child that had long been wandering far, 
In a world of strangers weeping ; 


And now had returned to bask awhile, 
In a mother’s warm affection ; 

‘To live in her pure and blessed smile, 
And brighten beneath its reflection. 


And the sky had its glorious ether hung, 
So spotless and soft around her ; 

As if a veil from a spirit flung, 

fo its radiant folds had bound her. 


At a distance the snow-white clouds were rolled, 
Volume o’er volume piling, 

Like pillows of marble bright and cold, 

In their frosty glory smiling. 


One beantiful spot of sky alone 

For her bright abode was given, 

And clouds were darkly around it thrown, 
Like the spirit’s path to heaven. 


And scarcely visible there hover’d nigh, 

A mist of ztherial lightness, 

‘That seemed to mix with the pure blue sky, 
Its form of unspotted whiteness : 


And bordering every dusky cloud, 

(Its folds in the ether laving, ) 

it seemed the banner of spirits proud, 
On the walls of her palace waving. 


*T was midnight—the earth beneath was still, 
kn beautiful rest reposing ; 

And the stars looked down on valley and hill, 
Like eyes that never know closing. 


°T was silence all— but the lovely moon, 

From her palace of glory shining, 

Soseemed with that beautiful star to commune, 
On her bosom of light reclining ; 


That I felt not alone, tho’ far away 
From the friends that my heart had cherished ; 
And many a joy of an earlier day, 
In the pride of its bloom had perished. 
ARCOLO. 
—>—— 
STANZAS, 


No more the idle song | weave 
To strains of godless mirth ; 
Farth and its fleeting joys Ll leave— 
Its vain pursuits, that still deceive, 
And have in sin their birth. 


What boots the smooth and senseless lay, 
That wakes at beauty’s nod ? 

‘To waste upon the painted clay 

That praise, which through life’s little day, 
Alone belongs to God! 


Of what avail to strike. the lyre, 
To sweli the victor’s fame ? 

To higher fan ambition’s fire, 

And bid the busy crowd admire 
At war’s destructive flame. 





Why wait at wealth and folly’s door; 
And iowly bend the knee, 

To him who never fed the poor, 

Or tent to misery from his store, 
A doit in charity ? 


Ah! richer themes my muse demands ; 
‘To wake the sacred lay, 
Look on those piere’d, those bleeding hands, 
That wounded side !—To raffian bands, 
The Saviour falls a prey ! 


Oh, God !—No more to worldly themes 
Shall sink the muse supine ; 

Tie light of Truth around her beams— 

She bursts the bonds of faney’s dreams; 
Blest Saviour, she is thine ! 


BOSTON BARD. 
nests ipinmonenen 
THE BROKEN HEART, 
I. 


She sank by slow degrees away, 
As gentle flow’rets droop and die, 
When severed from the parent spray ; 
but yet within her faded eye 
There was expression, calm, though high 
So much of heav’n with earth was mix’d ; 
That as she yielded up her breath, 
Death seem’d to have no triumph there, 
For, oh! she triumph’d over death. 


il. 


She fell, as falls the lonely dove, 
When sever’d from its beauteous mate ; 
Yet thinking more of him whose love 
Had made her own heart desolate, 
Than of her own bright visions cross‘d, 
Ail tov which life is valued, lost. 
She sank by slow degrees away, 
So ealmly from her sorrows borne, 
’T was like the opening blush of day, 
So softly spread—ye scarce can say, 
Which is the twilight, which the morn. 


—>——- — 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


Yes! rear thy guardian Hero’s form, 

On thy proud soil, thou Western World ! 

A watcher through each sign of storm, 
O’er Freedom’s Fiag unturled. 


There, as before a shrine to bow, 

Bid thy true sons their children lead ; 

—The language of that noble brow 
For all things good shall plead. 


The spirit reared in patriot fight, 

‘The virtue born of home and hearth, 

There calmly throned, a holy light 
Shall pour o’er chainless earth. 


And let that work of England’s hand, 
Sent through the blast and surges’ rear, 
So girt with tranquil glory, stand 

For ages on thy shore! 


Such through all time the greeting be, 
That with the Atiantic billows sweep ; 
Telling the mighty and the free 

Of brothers o’er the deep. 
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The Liverpool Mercury says the following lines 
are ascribed to the late General Washington. 


THE ITRISHMAN. 


The savage loves his native shore, 

Tho’ rude the soil, and chill the air ; 
Well then may Erin’s sons adore 

Their Isle, that nature formed so fair: 
What flood reflects a shore so sweet, 

As glorious Boyne, or pastoral Bann ? 
And who a friend or foe can meet, 

So generous as an InisHmaNn? 


His hand is rash, his heart is warm, 
But PRINCIPLE is still his guide ; 
‘None more repents a deed of harm, 
And none forgives with nobler pride, 
He may be dup’d, but won’t be dar’d ; 
Fitter to practise than to plan, 
He ably earns his poor reward, 
And spends it like an Intsumayn. 


If poor or strange, for you he'll pay, 
And guide you safe where you may »e ; 
If you’re a stranger, while you stay 
His cottage holds a jubilee ; 
His utmost soul he will unlock, 
And if he may your secrets scan, 
Your confidence he scorns to mock, 
For faithful is an Inisuman, 


By honor bound, in woe or weal, 
Whate’er she bids he dare to do; 
Tempt him with bribes, or if you fail, 
Try him in fire, you'll find him true : 
ile seeks not safety, let his post 
Be where it ought, in danger’s van ; 
And if the field of fame be lost, 
*T will not be by an Intsnman. 


Entn! lovy’d land, from age to age, 
Be thou more bless’d, more fam’d and free ! 
May peace be yours, and should you wage 
Detensive wars, reap victory ; 
May plenty bloom in every field, 
And gentle breezes sweetly fan, 
And generous smiles serenely shield 
The breast of every In1suman. 


ee 
THE DYING CHILD. 


Messrs Enitors. Your compliance in pub- 
lishing the following little production in the Casket, 
would very much please the diminutive authoress, 
as well as your friend. It is from che pen of a very 
small girl, and may be considered a literary curi- 
sity, as she is a number of years behind the ear- 
liest age of woman. It is her second attempt, and 
i transmit it to you without any alteration, be- 
cause | know you to be the patrons of female litera- 
ture. M. B. 


I saw a weeping mother stand 
Bent o’er her dying child, 

She sigh’d and claps’d his little hand, 
And kiss’d him while he smil’d. 


Alas, she said, my only joy 
Will soon be at an end; 

Forl must part with my dear boy, 
Nor left one child or friend. 


And as she spoke he clos’d his eyes, 
‘To ope them never more ; 

Alas! she cried, he dies, he dies, 
And seeks a happier shore. 
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She sunk into her chair and moan’ 
With sorrow sad and sore ; 

And sigh’¢ that all she griev’d and groan’d, 
Could bring him back no more. 


The flow’r that was in life so gay, 
Must moulder in the tomb, 
And all its beauties fade away, 
No more on earth to bloom. 


She wrung her hands in anguish wild 
And tore her hanging hair ; 

But when the cold earth hid her child, 
She sunk into despair. 


Farewell, farewell, my darling boy, 
She eried in agony ; 

Farewell to all my former joy, 
Fond world, adieu to thee. 


And nought to her could give relief, 
Or snatch her from her doom, 
She dwindled like a dying leaf, 
And sunk into the tomb. 


Milford, Del. MARY W 


——— 
THE BOUQUET.—Tune, “ Carrier Pidgeon.’ 


Here’s a Rose,I have cull’d from the brier, 
And a Lily trom off the green bank, 

And a violet, purer and brighter, 

The mellifluous dew never drank ; 

All three I have knotted together, 

A bouquet for my sweetest to make, 

Their tri-colour’d charms never sever, 

But wear them, dear girl, for my sake. 


The Rose leaf in anger turns redder, 
When beat by the blush of thy cheek, 
The Lily with envy grows paler, 
When rival’d by the snow of thy neck; 
The Violet only, unsullied, 

Retains pure the true lover’s dye, 

*T was forthis very reason I pull’d it, 
And breathed on it love’s warm sigh. 


The Rose is the emblem of honour, 

The Lily is the symbol of truth, 

The Violet smiling upon her, 

Is a beautiful type, too, of youth; 

Then wear them, dear girl, in your bosom, 
That rivals the snow-drop in hue, 

Truth, honour and youth, never loose them 
Combin’d they’re the emblem of you. 


i 
ODE TO HOPE. 


Seraph of golden wing! 

An humble lyre is tun’d to thee ; 

No bard ot tame, the minstrel string 
With magic fingers sweeps—no loity song 
Now * steals the breezy lyre along,” 
With notes of gentle melody ; 

An humble strain I bring, 

Attun’d to thee—to thee I sing. 


Enchanting Hope! the human heart, 

When first it throbs with life, thy intluence feels, 

And when at last, the soul and body part, 

Until that parting, still thy soft voice steals 

Like cooling breezes, soft’ning summer heat, 

Over the drooping soul—till life and Hope both 
fleet. 
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Hirst and last passion of existence thou ! 
When sorrows’ clouds have gather’d round my 
brow, 
From thee a gleam of light I caught, 
A gleam with bliss and comfort fraught. 
Too oft delusive, for the dream 
Of joy it rais’d, fled with the gleam 
Tvo soon—yet like a gentle shower 
Revives the tender, drooping flower ; 
So has my soul by thee, been cheer’d, 
Bright seraph! thus to life endear’d. 
Life has its sorrows; they outweigh 
Its joys—yet while thy spirit dwells 
Within the breast of man, e’en they 
Can be supported—for it tells 
That sorrow’s clouds may swiftly fly, 
And beams of pleasure light the eye. 
Still then, sweet Hore, thy golden wings 
Spread o’er me, and my lite-barque guide ; 
When woe her sable mantle flings 
Aruund me—or when cares betide, 
If cheer’d, supported, then, by thee, 
Vii stem the tide of misery. SELIM. 
~ 
THE BOSTON BARD. 

The harp whose strains have sounded o’er 

The mountain height and lowly vale, 
ts silent and its tones no more 

Shall mingle with the murmuring gale. 


Nor shall that harp o’er hill and plain, 
To its owner’s visions pure and bright, 
E’er strike its sounding chords again, 
Kor the minstrel’s soul hath winged its flight. 


Yes, the wanderer’s form has sunk’to rest, 
Hath found a home in an earthly bed; 

And he who late by care was prest, 
Sleeps tranquil with the silent dead. 


His heart is still, his hand is cold, 

And the harp whose witching strains he woke, 
He’ll wake no more—his time is told, 

His soul from life’s drear chains hath broke. 


He’s fled to worlds unknown, and there 
May the day’s mistortune clouded o’er, 

The hours he knew of want and care, 
Add bliss hereafter to his store. 


But sleep thee, minstrel, sleep thee on, 
For thy pilgrimage of care is o’er; 
And more—thy moral lays hath won 
A place upon Elisian’s shore. 


OCEAN BARD. 


——— 
ON SPRING, 
(FROM ANACREON.) 
See, approaching balmy Spring ; 

‘he graces, see, on fairy wing, 
Roses scattering o’er the scene, 
All nature wears a jovful mien, 
Behold the sea, how calm and cheering, 
Scarce a ruffle there appearing ; 
‘The dimpled stream, the duckling laves, 
‘fhe crane stalks proudly by its waves; 
The fleeey flocks trisk o’er the heath, 
And evop the grass that grows beneath ; 
Phe feather’d warblers chirp and sing, 
And chaunt the pleasures of the spring. 

How splendid shines the rising day, 

While clouds reflect the cheerful ray, 
Aud shady night flies far away. 

the sun pours forth his kindly beams, 
And fruitful earth with foliage teems 





The opening buds and flowers appear, 
And joy transports the smiling year. 
Across yon verdant hedge of thorn, 

’en at th’ earhest dawn of morn, 

The healthful swain upturns the soil, 
And hopes success will crown his toil. 

At such a view, the man refin’d, 
Revolves this moral in his mind ; 

** Should my life’s spring be misemployed, 
* The harvest ne’er will be enjoy’d.” 


JUVENIS. 


THE PUZZLER. 


CHARADES. 


1. My first is what you often sce 

In city and in country, 

The gentlemen do bow to me 

With due respect ; 

My second’s worn upon the feet ; 

My whole’sa flower, spruce and neat, 

Of foliage rich, and tragrance sweet ; 

My name detect. 

2. My first to nations often isa stain, 

Blood, death, end carnage, follow in my traia , 
My second’s what some do uflirm to. be 
E:ablematie of eternity ; 

My third, as a weight, much trouble does save, 
My whole is the name of a commodore brave. 
3. Six letters to complete I take, 

A woman’s name my whole does make ; 

Cut off each end, and it is plain, 

A woman’s name will still remain ; 

Cut off the first, reverse the rest, 

A woman’s name will stand confest, 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is a segar-smoker like an author: 

2. What liquid measure does a fool re- 
semble ? 

3. Why is a person reading aleud like a 
judge? 

4, Why is a person cleaning fish like a re- 
verse? 

5. Why is a person drawing, like a hypo- 
crite ? 

6. Why is a gun like a jury? 

7. Why is a fan like a peace-maker ? 

8. Why is a bushel lke a well-digested 
plan? 




















ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN NO, 5, 


Honour bright—the word is mum, 

For silence ; backwards ’tis the same ; 

Then for the next, if ’'m not dumb, 

Anna must be the feminine name: 

The deed which Lawyers oft times frame, 

Backwards the same is found ; 

Anana, Pine Apple, is sweet in its name, 

Backward and forward the same in sound ; 

A Minim in Music, the last must be, 

Backward and forward the tone is the same 

The initials of these when join’d we see, 

Is the name which a Lady when married will 
claim : 

The initia!s are Madam, and now to thee; 

Your most humble servant, A. G, B. 
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“VES IN THE GLANCE OF THINE AZURE Eyz.” 
AN ORIGINAL SONG.—sbBy seuim. 
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lauguage softer than tougue can speak; And a thousand 
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loves sweet bondage which dear one seems To chain the soul, and 
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ex - alt the mind. To chain the souland ex - alt the mind. 
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To chain the soul, and ex - alt the mind. 


Second verse, last line. 
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Bow’d my ° self at young loves throne, 
Bnt who ean paint thee when pity ’s tear, | *—Twas not the glance of those eves of thine, 
Like dew on violets gem thine eye ; Which made me love thee dear girl alone ; 
Pho’ lovely ever thou dost appear, I saw thee kneeling at Pity’s shrine, 
More beauteous in thy sympathy j And bow’d myself at young Love’s throne 
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